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Lost, lost is the light of the Autumn's bequeathing ; 
No more the late sunflower sleepily nods 
To the breeze in the corn-plumes a lullaby breathing, 
And lazily swaying the flower-bean pods. 


All shorn of their grace are the elms and the willows ; 
The winds through the locust boughs gustily blow. 
The sun has gone down under turbulent billows— 

There’s wrath in the west, and the fire says “ snow.” 


But let the wind blow through the fields bleak and lonely, 
Where fell the June sunshine all golden and soft; 
’Twill find the dry stubble and brown brambles only ; 

- Ihe corn’s in the crib, and the hay’s in the loft. 


And let the rain pour—not a wisp of the clover, 
Nor spray of the meadow is left to be lost, 
For the tempest to beat and the snow to drift over, 
For blast of the hail and for blight of the frost. 


And oh, the red light where the fore-stick is burning, 
And back-log is cheerily glowing, could shame 

The tints of the leaves when the forest was turning 
From cool ocean-green into amber and flame. 


And deep-hearted closets are filled with the favors 
Pomona bestowed in her kindliest care— 
The richest of tints and the sweetest of flavors 
dn rare-ripe and damson and pippin and pear. 


And cellar and store-rooms are filled to o’erflowing, 

And granaries burst with the barley and wheat; 
Our cottage is snuggest when weird winds are blowing, 
So let the winds wail, and so let the storm beat. 


But stop! while our hearthstone is brilliantly lighted, 
And fortune hath favored us bravely indeed, 
Let us think of the ones whom the goddess hath slighted, 
And spare of our store to the neighbor in need. 


And, Father, look down in thy far-seeing power 
On those who have neither the wine nor the corn; 
Keep watch of them all in their winter-time hour, 
And temper the winds to the lamb that is shorn. 
WHITNEY. 
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LOOKING TOWARD OHRISTMAS. 

GIFTs FOR ALL CHRISTENDOM. 

Bad T this time of the rolling year,” when 
the hearts and hands of thousands are 
busy devising Christmas gifts, it may 
be well to consider the wise words of 
Shakespeare : 

“ At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled 
shows.” 
For one-half the work, worry, and 
consequent disappointment, comes 
from undertaking too much--from try- 
ing to grasp the impossible. Of course 
one may now have dozens of roses at 
Christmas, no matter how impracti- 
cable it might then have seemed, but 

; we will accept the lines as the poet 

ao a meant them and let them suggest that 

it is not best to have an “abortive birth” of gifts undertaken 

Bre on too large a scale, and consequently unfinished, and fre- 

quently bestowed in that state, giving the recipient work and 
expense instead of pleasure. 

Again, Christmas giving is too often reduced to a matter of 
debit and credit. The true Christmas spirit is that which so 
pervades the giver that no thought of indebtedness in part, 
or gain in future Christmases, presents itself—but simply 
this feeling: “I love my friend, this little gift may serve to 
convey my regard, and to be a memento of our friendship.” 
Such a present, given ungrudgingly, entirely divested of the 
thought that the same amount expended by the donor would 
purchase something much desired, and unlikely to be re- 

ee ceived, savors of a Christmas delight. But not more so than 
eat the anonymous gifts to the poor, especially to children to 
whom the blessed day would otherwise be a meaningless 
blank ; for all the sentiments and traditions of Christmas may 
be crowded in one bright, happy little face. It was perhaps, 

a tearful face the night before; its little owner had been told 
that Santa Claus was too poor to bring gifts these hard times, 
and both mother and child had stifled a sigh and a sob. 

Then came the anonymous offering, and what radiant coun- 

f tenances and shining eyes greeted the morning sun! There, 

e if you please, was wassail, mistletoe, and plum pudding, there 
: was holly and turkey, and cranberry sauce and mince pies. 
3 There, above all, was the image of the child who came to 
t bless the world, and who, through the medium of those happy 
oe eyes, smiled a blessing upon the deed done in His name. 

It takes so little to please a child; and costly toys are so 
often discarded in favor of home-made ones, that many chil- 
dren may be made happy at a little expense. If you have 
Christmas in your heart and cotton flannel in your work 
oft basket, it is so easy to please a dozen poor little ones; and 
may even in the nurseries of more favored children the miniature 
circus which may be constructed is the successful rival of 
costly toys. A furry white cotton flannel rabbit and her little 
family with their bead eyes, and pink lined ears, once reigned 
supreme over the “store” toys with their ingenious mech- 
anism, and was only supplanted by a gray elephant of the 
same material, and by ared flannel hen and rooster. Pat- 
terns of these may be purchased almost anywhere. It is 
curious how children idealize certain toys and invest them 
ino with personality ; and how the china, the bisque, or wax doll 

rae sinks into nothingness by the side of the old-fashioned rag 

NE one. I know a little lady who has a colony of dolls, all ages, 

‘ins sizes and colors, but who clings with a mother’s fondness to 

Bet the family doll, a hideous wooden affair, considerably muti- 

lated, which was brought from England more than a half 


century before. Perhaps it is the dawning of that divine 
trait of motherhood which bestows the tenderest care upon 
the unfortunate one of the family. , Rag babies are so easily 
made to look like other dolls by a judicious use of oil paints, 
and by varnishing when thoroughly dry, that even if one 
hasn’t the purse of Fortunatus for one’s little charities, a 
number of poor little girls, who are wasting their maternal 
instincts on an old cloth rolled up into a semblance of noth- 
ing human, may be made happy, by only the expenditure 
of a little time. 

Perhaps there is no purchased toy which is such a never 
failing source of delight as a Noah’s ark of good size; let it 
be large, with substantial animals in it, and it is not only an 
endless amusement, but is instructive. Let me make men- 
tion of something else to please the children: Just before 
the holidays last winter I chanced to make an informal call 
at a friend’s house and found it turned into an upholsterer’s 
shop. Three ladies were busy making miniature furniture 
for the little girls’ doll houses which was so pretty and inge- 
nious that I must describe it. Corks formed the foundation. 
For instance, a piece of cork aninch and a half in diameter 
and a half inch wide formed the seat of a chair; this was 
covered with plush; wadding was first placed on the top and 
the plush drawn tightly over and fastened neatly across the 
bottom, then large pins were stuck firmly in for the legs and 
wound with Germantown wool to match or contrast in color 
with the plush; the back was formed in the same manner by 
pins stuck closely together, and the wool passed in and out 
until they were covered ; the ends were then firmly fastened. 
Bits of satin and of figured velvet were used to give variety, 
and there was a diversity of shapes, couches, arm chairs, 
easy chairs, little straight-backed ones, and even a complete 
bedroom set was made; all by using different sizes of pins. 
The most important thing is to stick the pins in firmly, and to 
fasten all ends securely. Of course cork can be purchased 
in quantity and cut into shape. 

A pretty and appropriate gift for “ grandmother” is a has- 
sock crocheted of Germantown wool in the same fashion 
that underskirts are crocheted, a chain of one hundred and 
twenty stitches or more, if a larger one is preferred. A tasteful 
combination is shaded olive stripes alternated with shaded 
crimson stripes, separated by a band of black edged with old 
gold; or colors to match the room or carpet may be chosen. 
This crocheted covering should be tightly stretched overa 
hassock of the desired size made of bed-ticking and stuffed 
full with excelsior. The top of the crocheted part must be 
gathered with stout thread and fastened to the center of the 
stool and the gathering concealed by a tuft of wool, while 
the lower edges are sewed firmly and neatly to the ticking on 
the bottom. Add to this a head-rest in the form of a roll 
pillow crocheted of corresponding wools in some pretty fancy 
stitch, the ends: fastened with tassels or bright ribbons and 
the filling of the fragrant needles of the balsam fur, and 
grandmother’s room will be cheerful indeed. In fact, it 
seems as if there was never atime when it was possible to 
make so many pretty, useful, and inexpensive gifts ; there are 
brush-broom holders, blotting-books, dust-cloth bags, scent 
sachets, card cases, card counters, and a hundred other ac- 
ceptable little mementoes. 

Blotting-books may be made in a dozen ways. A very 
good plan is to purchase a drawing pad of Whatman paper 
for the corners; this, of course, is for those who have some 
knowledge of water color painting, which is always the most 
pleasant and delicate medium for application to paper, or to 
light colored satin. One pad will cover a number of blotters, 
and each leaf only needs to be taken off carefully, and have 
an appropriate design and motto painted on it, and to have 
the upper left hand corner neatly turned down. The three 
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or four leaves of blotting-paper, ane of each color, or simply 
one of buff and two of white, should be fastened to the cover 
with a bow of ribbon. There should be holes made witha 
punch through cover and leaves, and they should be tied to- 
gether with a half yard of inch- 
wide satin ribbon of color to 
match the lettering. The cap- 
itals may be in gilt or silver paint, 
and the lettering in crimson or 
pale blue; and the simulated pin 
which professes to fasten the cor- 
ner, should be painted in metallic 
color. A very cute design is a 
little sprite sitting on a toadstool 
with a leaf for a pallette, and two 
weed stalks crossed for an easel, 
and a pen or brush in its hand, 

= and the above motto, which it 
writes or prints On another leaf. Another, which has been 
well received, is a couple of owls sitting on a branch; one 
has on a hat, and has an indifferent, pre-occupied air, such 
as the man of business wears when about to start on a jour- 
ney; and the other, looking forlorn and languishing under a 
huge cap frill, is supposed to be sighing the motto: “Do 
not forget to write!” 

Comic designs seem to please best of all. Soa tumble- 
down pigpen, with its late occupants scurrying in every di- 
rection, and the legend, “‘ Excuse haste and a bad pen,” 
has always made an acceptable blotter. Certain persons 
must have found something applicable in another, for when a 
number were included among other conceits placed in an art 
store, they were invariably selected first, and orders were 
given for duplicates. The design referred to, is a rooster at- 
tired in a smock, pantaloons and boots, and sitting on a stool 
with an armful of squalling chicks in long clothes; at his 
feet is the least of all, just hatched with its shell serving as 
acradle. His expression is most lugubrious, and the motto 
used is very appropriately, “‘How can I be expected to 
write?” 

Of course any fancy letters can be used for these mottoes, 
and those who do not paint can content themselves without a 
decorative design, and simply letter the blotter with gilt or 
silver paint. Perhaps making a few “artistic” blots with 
the paints to accompany this rhyme : 

Blot, blot, if you will, 
’Tis not so great a slight 
A little ink to spill, 
As to forget to write! 


Here is another pretty design: The little oblique oblong 
may have a tiny landscape or marine view painted on it; then 
have the ends slit, and a bright satin ribbon run through 
as in the illustration. The leaves of 
blotting paper are fastened to the top 
with a bit of narrow ribbon of corres- 
ponding color, arranged to form a loop 
for hanging. There is a smooth, inex- 
pensive paper which comes in various 
tints, and may be used to advantage for 
blotters in book form. The covers 
should be eighteen inches long, by six 
wide, and be folded exactly in the cen- 
ter. The leaves, (which should not be 
doubled) should be eight and one-half 
by five and one-half inches and may be 
three or four in number. Gray paper can be used to ad- 


vantage in winter scenes; for instance, a couple of red- 


breasted birds, standing on a snow-covered branch in a driv- 
ing snow-storm, the branch starting in from the right hand 


| side of the blotter and terminating in softly lined twigs at the 


left corner. The lettering of this book was in crimson, with 
the capitals in gilt, and it was tied with a crimson ribbon, 
and was pronounced very artistic. The motto was Shelley’s 
exquisite line : 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

If perfumed blotting-paper is used, and the initials of the 
recipient painted on the back of the cover, it is really a 
dainty gift. If the books are designed for gifts to gentlemen 
it is better to make them larger, adding an inch in length and 
width. 

Long narrow blotters may be covered with cartridge paper 
pinked at the edge, and gilded and painted in a slight sketchy 
style, and tied with contrasting ribbons. As a general thing, 
comic designs are most popular on these. 

Speaking of cartridge paper, it is without a superior for the 
covers of shaving-books, which when painted in free, off-hand 
designs with a suitable combination of coloring, make a sim- 
ple and useful gift. The paper comes in wonderfully pretty 
tints, pale buff, gray-blue, French gray, olive and many 
others, and may be purchased for ten cents per yard. A 
pretty model for a shaving-book is this: A piece of buff 
paper eighteen by twenty-four inches, and one of blue-gray 
of the same dimensions; the edges of both to be pinked, 
and the blue used for the lining and slightly fastened to the 
buff outside with a dot of mucilage here and there. In the 
first place, however, the buff paper is to be gilded first the 
depth of the points ; the blue lining showing irregularly and the 
effect is very pretty. Paint on this cover a careless spray of 
woodbine, or Virginia creeper, with the rich autumnal tints 
the leaves—both dark and vivid crimson—and the purple 
berries, slightly touched up with gilt; line the lettering with 
gilt also, for it will then be much more effective, and use 
fancy capitals. It seems almost unnecessary to say that the 
cover, before decorating, should be folded to make a book 
nine by twelve inches in size. The motto used on this book 
was “Extracts from A. Razor.” The leaves were of gray 
tissue paper, and were tied in with acrimson ribbon. Another 
was of light olive lined with the palest blue; the design was 
poppies and wheat; it was tied with darker olive ribbon, and 
said very aptly; “Selections from L. Ather.” A comic de- 
sign, was a preternaturally wise looking owl sitting on a much 
gilded sunflower, and this suggestion was fancifully lettered 
“ Be clean shaven, and smooth-spoken.” 

As an accompaniment to a Christmas book or as a little me- 
mento to send in a letter, there is nothing prettier than a 
book-mark made after the fol- 
lowing design: The material 
used is fine drawing paper and 
the top width is. five inches. 
Fold according to lines given, 
and after holes are made with 
a small punch tie neatly with 
narrow blue ribbon. Vary the 
decoration and lettering to suit the fancy. “ Mizpah” is a 
pretty motto to use. No gilding should be used, and the 
work should be in water colors and exquisitely fine. 

When it comes to satin, what a host of pretty things may 
be made, and none prettier than perfume sachets. Here is a 
wonderfully pretty design : Two pieces of satin four and one- 
half inches wide, and six and a half long, each piece to be 
fringed at one end; another piece of the same width and 
three inches long with a tiny hem turned and fastened with a 
dainty feather, stitching on the right side done with silk of 
the same shade as the satin or the same as the decoration ; 
baste this, (after it is decorated,) upon one of the pieces of 
satin which has been painted with little sprays of flowers here 
and there, then place the pieces of satin with the right sides 
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‘lettering, ‘‘ The sweet breath of a flower,” or a monogram. 
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together and stitch and turn and you will have a little bag 
with fringed ends and a pocket for calling cards. Fill the 
bag with cotton and perfume and tie with a ribbon. A very 
elaborate dressing bureau ornament may be made by three 
of these fastened together. The satin should be of different 
tints, and one may have an appropriate 
motto, one the monogram of the person 
for whom it is designed, and the third, 
the little pocket for cards. It is better 
not to fringe for this purpose, but to fas- 
ten the top with a bow of two-inch ribbon 
of the different shades. 

A pretty wall sachet may be made of 
two pieces of satin fifteen inches long 
and four wide. The model I will choose £ 
is old gold satin, and the decoration Eng- 
lish violets; fold each piece in the center and decorate the 
outside half, then sew together, making two little bags. The 
bottom of the bags may have tiny gilt pendants sewed to 
them, and the tops be gathered closely, then fastened to- 
gether and the fastening concealed by a bow of old gold rib- 
bon, there should also be a large gilt crescent to hang the 
sachet by. ‘Violet powders should be used, and on one, the 
pretty design of English violets painted, and on the other, the 


A pale pink sachet had a scattering of pink-tipped ‘‘ moun- 
tain daisies” painted on it; a creamy white satin one was 
decorated with forget-me-nots; a pure white one with rose 
buds, and had rose powder in it; one of heliotrope and white 
in stripes, had sprays of heliotrope on the white stripes 
and was filled with heliotrope powder, while a Nile green 
one formed a pretty ground to scatter snowdrops over. Flat 
sachets are pretty, and painted bolting decorates them nicely. 

A few linen sachets sent to a Southern. bazar were very ac- 
ceptable to a friend having charge of the domestic table, in- 
asmuch as they sold readily and brought a good price. They 
were made of “art” linen, and were designed to place in the 
presses or drawers containing table, bed, or personal linen. 
A piece of material eleven inches long, and ten wide is re- 
quired ; fringe one inch at each end, leaving nine inches for 
decorative purposes; stitch in a straight seam, then turn, 
leaving the seam in the center of the back of the flat sachet ; 
fold a piece of fine white wadding enclosing violet, or other 
powder in the middle, and baste enough to hold in place, 

: then slip it in the linen cov- 
ering which should be dec- 
orated before it is sewed 
together, and which should 
be smoothly ironed before 
itis painted. Water colors 
work beautifully on this almost paper-like surface, and the 
effect is charming. At a little distance from the fringe paint 
a border to correspond in color with the decoration; just 
straight lines or Roman key, or any other fancy design may 
be used. For instance a design of sweet peas may be accom- 
panied by a shaded pink border and the following verse : 

In all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 
A design of daisies and scattered grasses had this lettering : 
Odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown. 

Bags of satin, or plush and satin, are especially pretty 
Christmas gifts, and give a great scope for the exercise of 
taste and ingenuity. One-half yard of satin will make the 
bodies of two; a very good model isa piece of cream-white 
satin eighteen inches long and nine wide, which may be lined 


with cheap silk, or fine cream-colored silesia—on this satin 
paint a pretty design—a flight of birds, or a carelessly ar- 
ranged spray of flowers, leaving a space for the lettering, 
which may be, if the bag is designed for cabinet photographs, 
“Counterfeit Presentments ;” or some other suitable verse or 
sentiment if it is simply for ornament. The top should be 
finished with a piece of satin six inches wide sewed on the 
bag and turned and neatly hemmed down; and just below 
the seam should be the shirred space for the drawing ribbon ; 
this top should be of contrasting color, and the ribbon of the 
shade of the top. A pretty bag was of creamy-white satin, 
with a spray of wild roses and a spider’s weband a little spin- 
ning verse; the top and ribbons were of pink svtin, and the 
initials of the person who was to receive it were painted on 
the back of the bag. Plush and embroidery in gold thread 
and silk may be substituted for satin and painting ; but while 
more showy lacks the daintiness of the decorated satin. A 
sprinkle of powder between the outside and lining is certainly 
a sweet addition. 

An exceedingly pretty case for holding the dozens of cab- 
inet photographs lying about the parlors, may be made of 
two pieces of manilla board nine inches square ; cover the 
board with plush, or with satin which has painted upon it the 
legend, “ Should auld acquaintance be forgot,” and any other 
decoration fancy dictates; the pockets may be of quilted 
satin, or of plain satin, with sprigs of flowers painted on it, 
neatly put over crinoline and a thin layer of wadding with 
heliotrope powder sprinkled between. Fasten the pockets to 
the covered board with fancy cord, or conceal the edges with 
tiny beads of straw or satin, using the same to join the two 
squares : a larger button and loop, or narrow satin ribbon may 
be used as a fastening. 

One of the prettiest gifts in the line of satin painting is to 
be made of five-eighths of a yard of cream-white satin; 
divide this lengthwise which will give two strips five-eighths 
long by eleven inches wide, affording material enough for 
two scarfs, tidies, or chair sachets, as you choose to call them. 
On one end paint a branch coming from the side and some of 
Fidelia Bridge’s birds with an appropriate motto. A charming 
design was a mullen stalk and yellow birds, two in close com- 
panionship, the other flying off, with this lettering: “‘ Two is 
company, three is none.” ‘This scarf was finished at the 
painted end with a band of yellow plush four inches wide ; on 
the opposite end the recipient’s monogram was painted and 
the edge finished with lace just outlined here and there with 
yellow silk. The satin, after painting and having the plush 
sewed on, was neatly lined with a piece of thin silk or cream 
silesia of the same size, by stitching together and carefully 
turning. Sachet powder should be sprinkled in before the 
little space left for turning is fastened; gather the scarf 
gracefully a little to the left of the center, leaving the end 
decorated with the birds the longest, and place a bow and 
loops of inch and a half wide ribbon of the same color as the 
plush to conceal the fastening. This is a favorite ornament 
for the corner of a chair, or the mantel drapery or the up- 
right piano spread. 

Among other simple presents is a holly box and counters 
for playing cards. Very pretty boxes may be purchased with 
the counters on the cover. A design which may be decorated 
to advantage is that of two watches applied to the oblong 
cover. Gild the pointers, and on the face of one paint, in a 
circle, the numerals up to ten, in‘vermilion letters shaded 
with black, from the pointers run delicately shaded rays of 
vermilion and “erre vert to meet the terminating points of 
curved lines around each numeral. Gild the stem and ring 
and edge of the watch. The other watch should also have 
the points, ring, etc., gilded, and be decorated with a circle 
of cards representing the numerals ; thus, the ace of hearts, 
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the deuce of diamonds and the tray of clubs, and so on up 
to the ten of spades. On the ends and sidés of the box ar- 
range groups of cards, and paint a motto in vermilion and 
terre vert touched up with black and gold, between the two 
watches; “ Let those laugh who win,” or “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” or any other that seems appropriate. 

Thermometer stands may be made of an oblong of heavy 
card board covered with plush or satin, and having the ther- 
mometer securely fastened to the upper left hand corner, and 
the decoration at the left. One which was pronounced 
artistic was of cream-satin finished with little pointed ends of 
old-gold ribbon, each point completed with a gilt ornament. 
It was hung with old-gold ribbon and had a design of daisies 
and grasses painted on it to suit the following sentiment : 

Lo a silver pulse in a crystal vein! 
As it silently ebbs and flows, 

It marks the chill of the North wind’s will, 
And the time when the daisy blows. 

The same design can be used with less trouble and just as 
good effect on a heavy, tinted panel with a beveled and 
gilded edge. 

Fancy stands are always acceptable and useful gifts. The 
top may be triangular in shape, and the three legs may be 
bought for a small sum at any shop where turning is done. 
The legs should be gilded and varnished and firmly fastened 
to the pine or basswood top. Then when the top is neatly 
covered with plush of some pretty shade—perhaps an olive 
which borders on old-gold—and the edge is concealed with a 
handsome fall of fringe tacked on with gilt nails, you have a 
pretty place for a small easel holding a choice photograph or 
for some of the thousand and one trifles that litter the draw- 
ing-room. 

Key-boards are in such an infinitude of shapes that I will 
only mention one which is not so commonly seen. A disc of 
wood with a half-moon at one side, the moon to be in silver 
or gilt, the disc to be painted to represent an evening sky; a 
few gilt stars are here and there, and a bare branch on which 
an owl is standing shows in bold relief against it, with this 
motto: “ Who-o-se keys are these?” 

One of the most simple and tasteful brush-broom holders is 
a triangle of wood or heavy cardboard covered with plush, a 
decorated band of plush crossing from one point to the middle 
of aplain side and a pretty bow of different shades of ribbon at 
another point to hang it by. The handle of the broom should 
be finished with a similar bow, and the initials of the recipient 
embroidered on the bands is a neat way of ornamentation. 

A beautiful lamp-screen in banner shape was of tinted satin 
suspended from a standard and bar of white celluloid and 
brass, and painted with a bunch of English violets with the 
roots attached, and a scattering of withered flowers by them. 
This “ o’er true” legend was placed diagonally across it : 

Violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 

Perhaps the majority of people purchase their gifts, and it 
seems almost an impettinence to suggest to others how they 
shall spend their money. But so many do consult their own 
taste and liking rather than that of the person for whom the 
present is designed. It is much better to give the pretty, 
young girl some little article of personal adornment which 
you know she covets instead of a copy of Josephus which you 
would like to have her read. It is not the amount of money 
either, but the judiciousness with which it is expended. And 
do not, above all, in family gifts, invariably make them to the 
house! I once heard a housewife complain that she never 
had a personal gift; that when one of the members of the 
family gave her anything it was always something they could 
use as well as she, something for the table or some article of 
furniture which would be used in common. Neither is it best 


to carry coals to Newcastle—to give the artist friend who 
paints far better than you do, something painted—or the 
exquisite needlewoman a bungling piece of fancy-work. 

But whatever is given, or however, let it be cheerfully be- 
stowed or not at all. And instead of indiscriminate giving to 
chance acquaintances, limit yourself to the children, to near 
and dear friends, and most of all to the poor or sick, that you 
may never say with the Christmas Ghost, ‘“ Why did I walk 
through crowds of fellow-beings with my eyes turned down, 
and never raise them to that blessed Star which led the wise 
men to a poor abode! Were there no poor homes to which 
its light would have conducted me /” 

Just one thing more. Do not disillusionize the children at 
Christmas-time ; let them believe in their burly, rosy, fur-clad 
idol, Santa Claus. Let him come down the chimneys of good 
boys’ and girls’ houses with his precious freight. The pretty 
fancy will vanish, as most illusions do, in the stern realities of 
the coming years. And let them write letters to their Scandi- 
navian deity with his fleet reindeers. I know a mother who 
treasures a little scrap of paper tied with a bit of twine—a 
missive written in all good faith to this same deity—-far more 
than the autograph letter of the most distinguished man, for 
it represents the perfect, simple trust of a child. ‘“‘ Dear 
santaclaws,” it says;” i wish that you would bring me too 
books a new fuir hat too keep my hed warm A pound of 
candie A fue peanuts good santaclaws.” 

Finally, in our efforts to keep Christmas well, as Tiny Tim 


said, may “ God bless us every one!” 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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NQTWITHSTANDING. 
Brief are the days and few 
When the sky is utter blue, 
And the wind goes over the grass 
Like the laugh of a Maying lass. 
But our God is good to all, 
And some perfect days befall, 

Notwithstanding. 


Love is a strange, sweet thing, 

Like a plume from an angel’s wing, 

Too white and good and fair 

To be long in this soiling air. 

But who has not known the bliss 

Sometime and somewhere, of a kiss, 
Notwithstanding? 


We do what we can, and trust, 

But our doing turns to dust; 

And the night flows over the day 

And washes its deeds away. 

But whatso we truly try, 

The world will not let it die, 
Notwithstanding. 


Then courage, my brothers brave, 
And the precious remnant save! 
Our hopes are like lamps of fire, 
Set high, to lead us higher. 
No man has yet lived his dream, 
But we climb by things that seem, 
Notwithstanding. 
—James Buckham. 
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GOOD WORDS FROM GOOD BOOKS. 

The curse of our country is that office seekers have made place 
so contemptible that good men will not accept it. 

One of the greatest benefits to be reaped from great financial 
disasters, is the saving of a large crop of young men. 

With full pockets and full stomachs and good linen and broad- 
cloth on your back, your heart and soul will get plethoric, and in 
the race of life you will find yourself surpassed by all the poor 
boys around you, before you know it, 


—/. G. Holland. 
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FROM SOUP TUREEN TO PUDDING DISH. 
PREPARING AND SERVING THE PRINCIPAL MEAL OF THE Day. 


DINNER. 


N almost all families the principal 
meal is the dinner. The simpler 
the mode of living the less dis- 
tinction there is between the 
meals, but as the mode of living 
becomes more complex the dis- 
tinction between the dinner and 
other meals is marked. The 
hours taken for dinner also vary 

with the style of living. The sim- 

 pler the mode the earlier the dinner 

YI? hour. The distance from the busi- 

- ness center has much to do with the time 

for the meal. Each family has to decide 

for itself what is best. One thing should 

always be borne in mind, namely, that as the 
dinner is the chief meal of the day, more time 

should be allowed and taken for it than for any other 
meal; therefore arrange to have it, if possible, when all the 
family can be together and there is no need of haste. A 
dinner may be served in two courses, yet be very attrac- 
tive and satisfactory; or it may be made up of a dozen 
courses, and give no more pleasure than a simple meal. Per- 
fection comes from having everything cooked in the best 
manner and served in an appetizing way; cold dishes served 
cold, and hot ones, hot. A few words in regard to attaining 
perfection. 

All the plans for the dinner should be made early in the 
morning. When any dish for dessert is to be served cold, 
make it as soon as possible after breakfast. If soup is to be 
made, get the stock ready the day before, in order that the 
fat may be skimmed from it. As soon as the morning work 
is done prepare the meat or fish and set it away until cook- 
ing time. Next get the vegetables ready and let them 
stand in cold water and in a cool place until it is time to 
begin cooking them. Now select the dishes in which hot 
food is to be served and place them where they will be 
convenient when you are ready to warm them. There are 
two ways of warming dishes, The best is to put them in 
a pan and pour boiling water over them; and when they 
have been in the water about five minutes, wipe them with 
adry towel. The next best way is to put them on a shelf 
over the range or in a warm oven until they are thoroughly 
heated. Never neglect this important duty, as something 
which has been perfectly cooked may be ruined by being 
served in a cold dish. 

After setting the table put the butter, sauce and other 
relishes in their dishes and set them in a cold place until the 
last moment. Cut the bread and cover it with a napkin to 
prevent it from drying. Many good dinners are spoiled 
through a failure to attend to these little details at the proper 
time. 

Now as to the dinner; how shall it be prepared and how 
served? If the housekeeper does the work herself she will 
want the courses so arranged that she will not be obliged 
to arise from the table more than once or twice. In 
some families where there are little children they are 
taught to take away and bring on light dishes, and when 
the children are quiet and properly trained it is a pleasure 
to see how easily and prettily this part of the service is 
performed. 

Any dinner, no matter how simple, is much more attractive 
if served in courses. It may consist of only two—meats and 


vegetables, and then a pudding and some fruit. Here is a 
bill of fare for a simple meal : . 


Roast Ribs of Beef. 
Brown Gravy. Celery. 
Browned Sweet Potatoes. Boiled Potatoes. Stewed Tomatoes. 
Tapioca Custard. 


The dinner outlined above is good enough for anybody, 
provided it be properly cooked and served. Below are recipes 
for the dishes : 


Roast Ribs of Beef. 

For a family of six persons two ribs will be enough. Wipe the 
meat with a damp towel. Place a meat-rack in a dripping-pan and 
lay the beef on it. Dredge with salt, pepper, and flour, turning the 
meat over in order that every part shall receive a portion of the 
coating. Dredge the bottom of the pan lightly with the flour and 
salt. Set the pan ina very hot oven, and watch carefully to pre- 
vent the flour on the bottom of the pan from burning. When the 
flour turns dark brown, pour in enough water to cover the bottom 
of the pan (this will be in from two to five minutes after the pan is 
placed in the oven). After the water has been added let the meat 
cook awhile, and then baste it. To baste, draw the pan out of the 
oven and tip it a little, that all the gravy shall flow to one end of 
the pan. With a long-handled spoon, dip up this gravy and pour 
it over the meat. Continue this until the entire piece of meat is 
well moistened. Now dredge the meat lightly with salt, pepper 
and flour. Pour into the pan enough boiling water to cover the 
bottom, and return to the oven. At the end of a quarter of an hour 
draw the pan out again, turn the meat over, and baste as before. 
Add some water and then set the pan in the oven. Now reduce 
the heat by shutting the draughts, and baste every fifteen minutes 
in the manner described. Do not use any water the last time. 
The meat should cook in all one hour and a half if wanted rather 
rare; if wanted very rare, one hour and a quarter will be enough. 
When the beef is done, take it up and place it on a warm dish. 
Pour all the fat from the dripping-pan, and after setting the pan on 
the range, pour into it a cupful and a half of boiling water. Scrape 
all the brown sediment from the sides and bottom of the pan. Mix 
one teaspoonful of flour with three tablespoonfuls of cold water 
and gradually pour this mixture into the dripping-pan, stirring all 
the while. It may not take all the mixture of flour and water to 
thicken the gravy. Stop when the gravy is about as thick as cream. 
Season with salt and pepper, and strain into a hot bowl. 

If all this work be properly done the beef will be rare and juicy 
and the gravy rich, brown and smooth. 

Browned Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil for half an hour six potatoes of medium size. On taking 
them from the water pare them. Now cut them in two, lengthwise, 
and lay them in the pan under the beef. Season them with salt 
and let them cook for half an hour. Serve in a hot dish. 

Or the potatoes may be boiled for three-quarters of an hour; 
pared and split; then laid in a baking-pan, seasoned with salt, and 
finally spread with soft butter. It will take two tablespoonfuls of 
butter for six potatoes. Bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. 

Boiled Potatoes. 

Pare ten or twelve potatoes and let them stand in cold water for 
an hour or more. Forty minutes before dinner time put them ina 
kettle and pour boiling water over them—enough to cover. Put 
the cover on the kettle and cook the vegetables for half an hour, 
counting from the moment the water is poured over them. When 
they have been cooking for fifteen minutes add one tablespoonful 
of salt. At the end of the half-hour pour off all the water and set 
the pan on the back part of the range, Cover the potatoes with a 
clean, coarse towel. At serving time put the potatoes in a hot 
dish and cover with a napkin. Never put the china cover on the 
dish. Cooked in the way described, the potatoes will be mealy 
and have a fine flavor. 

Stewed Tomatoes. 

Put into a stewpan a can of tomatoes, half a cupful of fine cracker 
crumbs, one tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. After simmering for twenty 
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minutes add one tablespoonful of butter, and cook ten minutes 
longer. 

It you do not like cracker crumbs, omit them; but in that case 
cook the tomatoes for thirty minutes before adding the butter. The 
longer the tomatoes are cooked the thicker and darker will they be. 
Tapioca Custard. 

Wash four tablespoonfuls of tapioca in cold water. Put itin a 
bowl with one cupful of cold water and soak it over night. In the 
morning put one quart of milk in a double-boiler and on the fire. 
Beat together one cupful of sugar, three eggs, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Drain off any water the tapioca may not have ab- 
sorbed. Add the tapioca to the eggs and sugar, and as soon as 
the milk boils, stir in this mixture. Cook for five minutes, stirring 
all the time. Take from the fire and add one teaspoonful of va- 
nilla extract. Pour into a bowl and set away to cool. At serving 
time pour the pudding into a glass dish. It should be icy cold. 

If our housekeeper has managed everything well she will 
be able to put the bread, butter, water, and celery on the 
table ten minutes before dinner time. She will then first 
drain the water from the boiled potatoes and put the vege- 
tables back to dry off. Next she will take up the beef and 
make the gravy. Then she will dish the tomatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, white potatoes and gravy. All these things will be 
quickly placed on the table ; also the hot plates. 

When this course has been finished, if there are children 
large enough to do anything, two of them will have trays and 
one will take off the knives, forks and spoons while the other 
removes the butter plates. Then the children will carry out 
the large plates, one by one. While this is being done the 
mother will remove the meat and vegetables, letting the chil- 
dren take off the bread and butter as soon.as they have done 
the other work mentioned. The little folk can now place the 
teaspoons and dessert saucers before their mother, and she 
will look out for the dessert. All this can be done without 
confusion or haste, and the dessert be eaten with much greater 
pleasure than if the table be not so carefully arranged. 


—Maria Parloa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.) 
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WHAT'S THE USE? 


If you meant to catch a robin, 
And instead you get a crow, 

Is there any use in whining, 

In lamenting and repining, 
Now I really want to know? 


If you thought you had an orange, 
And it proved a lemon sour, 
Would it change the acid flavor 
To a sweet and pleasant savor 
If you scolded for an hour? 


If a friend should prove unfaithful 
That you thought was leal and true, 

Can you win him back by fretting 

At your comrades, quite forgetting 
They have not played false to you? 


Will it ever lighten trouble, 
Ever help you in disgrace, 
Will it make you strong and able, 
If you, like the man in fable, 
Spoil your nose to spite your face? 


Sighing fills no purse with dollars ; 
Weeping neither makes nor mends ‘ 

If to-day we court Dame Sorrw, 

She will clasp us fast to-morrow, 
While we search in vain for friends. 


So we'll keep our faces cheery ; 
We will crush our sorrows dumb; 
And with strong hearts for life’s burdens, 
We will win sweet Heaven's guerdons, 
Taking each howe’er they come. 
—Annie M. Libby. 
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HOSPITALITY—VISITOR AND VISITEE. 


NINE RULES FOR VISITORS. 


T is safe to assume that few of us have 
not been either visitor or visitee. I 
have been both. Let me lay before 
the good housekeepers in council as- 

_ sembled a few thoughts that are the 
result of much cogitation and some 
talk on the subject. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the observance 
" of these rules will make an agree- 
able guest of a disagreeable person, 
but I am prepared to say that utter 
disregard of them will make your 
=f—7". hostess consult the papers to find 
the. time of departing trains. 

1. Never give “pleasant surprises.”—Nobody likes to be 
taken unawares in the midst of possible house-cleaning, sick- 
ness, or even the weekly washing. Don’t delude yourself 
into thinking that the pleasure of seeing you will compensate 
for the inconvenience caused by your want of thought. Unless 
you are exceptionally agreeable it will not doit. One of the 
chief pleasures of paying or receiving visits is in anticipation. 
There is nothing a hospitable housewife more thoroughly en- 
joys than putting the finishing touches to a guest’s room and 
seeing that everything is swept and garnished ready for her 
welcome. The humdrum work of setting the table becomes 
a labor of love, and the children catch the infection and are 
ready to be seen at their best. Why spoil all this by drop- 
ping in unexpectedly, perhaps the very day before sweep- 
ing day? 

Then, too, a hostess can plan for your comfort and her own 
convenience so much better if she knows you are coming. 
The cakes may be baked and the work arranged so that she 
can be with you; her friends can be notified of your coming, 
and little excursions and outings planned that you would 
doubtless miss in an unexpected visit. If you are a young 
girl, your “pleasant surprise” is not advisable, to say the 
least ; if you are a housekeeper yourself, it is inexcusable. 

2. State beforehand the length of your visit.—Every hostess 
wants to make the most of the time devoted to her. She can- 
not do this unléss she knows what the time will be and can 
plan accordingly. It would be a disappointment to her to 
have crowded all your entertainment into one week and then 
find that the visit was to be lengthened out to three. 

Be sure to tell definitely the road and train on which you 
will go, and, if your arrival is to be near the dinner or supper 
hour, whether you will have lunched on the train. It is 
hardly right to Jeave your hostess in doubt as to the necessity 
of waiting a meal for you when you could save her this 
annoyance by a word. 

A lady, speaking of a minister who was a candidate before 
a church, told of a little piece of thoughtfulness of this kind 
that must have recommended him to the feminine part of the 
congregation, at least. He was to stay with her, and in a 
letter saying that he would be there at seven o’clock, he 
added, “I shall have had supper.” She considered it a piece 
of rare thoughtfulness in a man and evidence of great good 
sense. 

3. Adapt yourself to the habits of the family visited.—It often 
happens that the habits of visitee and visitor are greatly at 
variance, as, for instance, when the city visits the country, or 
vice versa. The city visitor may not be accustomed to rising 
till nine o’clock, but if the regular breakfast hour is half-past 
five, you are in courtesy bound to be ready for it. If you are 


so constituted that you cannot make such changes in your 
habits, don’t visit, Being habitually late at breakfast is un- 
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pardonable rudeness in a guest. It is always well to inquire 
at night if a rising bell is rung and then time your movements 
accordingly. It is a well-meant but mistaken kindness on 
the part of many hostesses to let their guests sleep as long 
as possible—thus cutting short the dressing time—so it is 
always best to know the time given between bells. 

Not less annoying to a housekeeper than late rising is too 
early rising. To one accustomed to country hours, it is 
doubtless very trying to rise at five and wait till eight or half- 
past for breakfast, but the remedy is in yourown hands. You 
may lie in bed till half-past seven. But as you value the 
peace of mind and good will of your hostess, do not rise at 
five and descend to the family apartments. If one wishes to 
rise early and read or write before breakfast and it can be 
done without disturbing others, there is no objection to it; 
but never go down stairs until very near the breakfast hour. 
The living rooms must be swept and dusted and it is not 
pleasant to have visitors around while this is being done. * 

4. Avoid giving unnecessary trouble.—A thoughtless guest is 
seldom a very agreeable one. It may be only thoughtless- 
ness that prompts one to prolong calls long past a hostess’s 
supper hour, thereby throwing her and the cook into a state 
of nervousness and expectancy sadly destructive of a spirit of 
hospitality—but it makes one a very uncomfortable visitor to 
have, nevertheless. Indeed, it is upon such little things that 
much of the comfort or discomfort of receiving visits de- 
pends. A lady once told me of a visit she had had from two 
young nieces. She had a large house with several unoccu- 
pied bedrooms. ‘“ They are very nice girls,” she said, “ but 
they give me untold trouble by going into other rooms and 
lying down on the beds for a little while and then leaving 
them in that condition. I never have any assurance that 
there is a bedroom in the house in order.” 

To many housekeepers it is a great annoyance to have their 
guests’ things—bonnets, parasols, work, etc.—left lying at 
random. One naturally wants to have the house in order 
when she has company, and yet how often it is the case that 
it is more disorderly then than at any other time! The 
housekeeper doesn’t like to do too much picking up for fear 
of seeming annoyed by it, and the visitor is really the proper 
one to take care of her own things. It is specially annoying 
to some persons to have their guests leave their pocket-books 
and jewelry around. A lady is not always sure of her ser- 
vants, and it is due her to take care of these things yourself. 
Keep them in your trunk, when not in use, and keep your 
trunk locked. Some hostesses specially request this. 

Another thing to avoid is calling upon servants for extra 
services, If you have laundry work to be done, look up a 
laundress instead of asking the lady of the house to have it 
done for you, even though it may be but a trifling service. 
As a rule servants resent such things unless specially paid for 
them, and even then it interferes with the regular work. 
After a lengthy visit it is very proper to remember the ser- 
vants with some little gift if you do not like to offer money. 
It is really much more sensible than the custom of feeing the 
waiters at hotels where your board is paid. 

5. Be helpful in an unobtrusive way.—Adapting yourself to 
the manner of living and habits of the family will settle many 
little points just here. If you are visiting where there are 
several servants it would be considered an indiscretion for 
you to offer to help, but if your friend does her own work or 
has only one servant, there are many little ways in which you 
can. assist her. Of course you will take care of your own 
room, but if there is sufficient intimacy you may do more 
without giving offence. You may wipe the dishes, make up 
her bed and help in many ways that will suggest themselves 
to you, but you must do it in an unobtrusive way—and don’t 
go into the kitchen while she is getting a meal. 


6. Don’t affect to be entertained.—A hostess is necessarily out 
of the room at certain times of the day. Nothing makes her 
more uncomfortable than to go batk to the parlor after such 
an absence to find the guest waiting stiffly for her return, 
without doing anything to entertain herself. It gives her a 
feeling of hurry and nervousness that is sometimes destruc- 
tive of the pudding, to say nothing of the welcome. You can 
easily relieve her of this feeling by a little tact. You know 
that she will be busy for a while after breakfast. Take this 
time to go to your room to write letters, or take up the morn- 
ing paper or a book, and when she returns let her see that 
you have been entertained during her absence. Have your 
fancy work or your crocheting and she will feel better 
about leaving you. When you know that she is specially 
busy take one of the children,—the most troublesome one— 
for a walk, or make a call; in short, when you know that she 
must absent herself, forestall her by making some excuse to 
absent yourself. 

7. Pay your own small bills —It seems sometimes almost 
impossible to do this. Occasionally your hostess will insist 
so upon paying for you that it is almost rudeness to refuse. 
Allowing for such cases, it is still true that, as a rule, it is 
better to pay for your trunk yourself than to let your hostess 
do it. It is really a part of your traveling expenses. Be on 
hand when the trunk comes and pay the expressman. You 
will find this much easier than making your hostess take the 
money after she has paid it. Supply yourself with change, 
stamps, and stationery before leaving home. When visiting 
in the city, buy your own street car ticket, then there will be 
no small talk over which shall or shall not pay. Have you 
ever thought how fast the nickles count up if one has many 
visitors and pays all the car fares? 

8. Don't fail to write on returning home, and express your 
pleasure in the visit. 

9. ever retail family secrets learned from a lengthy visit.— 
That every closet has its skeleton is truer, alas ! than we some- 
times think. A casual acquaintance seldom sees behind the 
door ; a visitor sometimes has glimpses of what her friend would 
gladly keep to herself. It may be evidences of dissipation in 
husband or son, a tendency to sharp words from mother or 
child, pinching poverty, or respectable make-shifts that the 
world knows nothing of,—whatever it may be, if the secret is 
yours only by virtue of your entrance into the home life, it 
should be sacred. Your friend has taken you into her “ holy 
of holies ”—enter it not with irreverent feet, bring not from it 


a thoughtless tongue. 
—Rebecca Hart. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 


These are the days of promise, by old-time seers sung 

In the clear light of the morning, when earth and man were young. 
This is the shining future which, ancient bards foretold, 

Should crown the bright’ning ages with a final age of gold! 


Ours are the years of fruitage ; we are the heirs of Time. 

Yes, the great world hangs a-rip’ning now in its golden prime ; 
Never will grand achievement shine as it shines to-day, 

For the world will return to chaos, and men will return to clay. 


This is the time for living; these are the pregnant days ;— 
What are you doing, brother, for the manhood of the race? 
Give what is best within you; labor with labor crown ; . 

Your hand is on the lever, and the world goes up or down! 


Mighty the forces of evil; terrible sweep the stars ; 

Portents are darkly lowering; devils are breaking their bars. 
Now is the time, if ever, to stand on the side of right, 

To help roll the world out of shadow into the broadening light. 


Surely, the right will triumph—grant it, O God, above! 
The arc of thy plan is wisdom, as the arc of life is love ; 
Help us to make the human as God-like as we may, 


Ere earth returns to chaos, and men return to clay! 
—FPaul Pastnor, 
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THE LITTLE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BURNING A NIGHT Lamp. 


LTHOUGH such a practice is severely 
condemned by many who believe a 
night lamp not only corrupts the at- 
mosphere of a sleeping room and 
weakens the little folks’ eyes and poi- 
sons their lungs, as well as our own, 
and who also affirm the habit is most 
pernicious in that the children become 
strongly attached to a night light and 
so dependent on it that they cannot se- 
cure sound, refreshing sleep without 
it; waking with a start or scream if 
they are left in darkness and demand- 
ing a lighted bed room till even past 
childhood years. I cannot so think, 
and will give facts in defense of my 
belief and practice. I have always 
burned a night lamp for our three little children—when their 
sleeping room was not sufficiently illuminated by moonlight 
or firelight to conveniently distinguish objects—until their 
fourth year, at which age I can feel to trust to their strength 
to withstand exposure from kicked-off blankets, and suffocation 
from tumbling pillows and puffy-cheeked bolsters and from un- 
lucky bumps against and over their crib or trundle bed. Upto 
that age, especially through the first year of our babies’ lives, I 
do not dare trust them, even to my own watchful care through 
dark nights without a light. Mothers of very young children 
are apt, and need to sleep with one open eye, but little good will 
wakeful eyes do if they cannot see the little faces near them. 

““What could happen?” 

Oh, so many distressing accidents might happen. Once, 
on waking after the moon had set, leaving our chamber as 
dark as a catacomb, I hesitated to feel for the little face that 
I believed was on its pillow beside me, knowing well that 
even the most cautious, gentle reaching out over the heads of 
these sensitive, light sleepers will frighten and rouse them, 
often with a sharp scream; but failing to hear the little, flut- 
tering breath in the inky darkness, with cautious fumbling I 
hunted for the face of my three-months-old baby and found it 
not on its pillow but under it, a happening which I should 
have instantly discovered on waking had a night lamp been 
burning, and which, undiscovered, seemingly would have re- 
sulted in suffocation. 

Babies very frequeftly roll or get turned upon their faces 
when asleep, and if weak or very young they have not 
strength to lift their heavy, helpless little heads from out the 
sinking, suffocating bolster, and the precious life may go out 
if there is no watchful eye to see the mischief; but even a 
mother’s wakeful eye must fail to see her baby’s peril if her 
room is in Egyptian darkness. 

One mother, schooling herself and baby to sleep without a 
night lamp, was awakened one dark midnight by the sound 
of a choking little cough. Knowing her baby would surely 
wake with a cry of fright if she felt for its face, she listened a 
long time watchful for croup or any symptom of illness in 
her little one. Finally, she put aside her scruples and lighted 
alamp which revealed her baby’s purple face wedged be- 
tween the bedside and wall. 

When the bed had been made that day, accidentally it had 
not been pushed back close to the wall, but a space left 
through which baby had slipped, all but the large round head, 
and there the poor little thing had hung till suffocated. 

Our restless little people at night will toss off blankets and 
quilts and in their sleep throw themselves on the outside of 
their coverlets with points of compass reversed so far as they 


are concerned, which exposure—especially frosty winter 
nights—must result in colds and croup, but if a night lamp is 
burning the naked little limbs are soon seen and warmly 
tucked under the blankets. 

Formerly, we burned tallow candles for a night light, but 
they require such constant snuffing else the long, sooty wick 
will lop over, resulting in trickling pools of grease and a disa- 
greeable smudge, that we discarded them for a kerosene 
lamp and with these precautions carefully heeded—a bright, 
clean burner, a full oil globe, the wick turned to give a me- 
dium light and the lamp well shaded and placed near a ven- 
tilating current of air that should have a steady flow through 
every sleeping room—I cannot detect the slightest odor of 
kerosene smoke or gas. 

Through the summer months, when there has been no fire 
on the bricks of the wide-throated open fireplace in our 
chamber, I place the night lamp on the hearth under the 
chimney flue, and with dropped windows—one of them oppo- 
site this fireplace—every whiff from the lamp must be car- 
ried directly away from our little sleepers. 

In the winter months, I place the night lamp in an adjoin- 
ing, well-ventilated room and am confident that no current of 
impure air circulates between it and our sleeping room. 

I did anticipate a few restless, turbulent nights when the 
children had grown so large and strong I did not consider 
such a light necessary and abolished it, but was happily disap- 
pointed, for not one of the three offered a protest, but cheer- 
fully accepted it as another desirable step toward that long 
looked for and beautiful goal to childhood—* When I am 
grown up.” 

—Clarissa Potter. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SUGAR. 


The Chinese, who invented almost everything before any- 
body else heard of it, claim to be the original discoverers of 
of the process of sugar-making, and it is said that sugar 
was used in China as long ago as 3000 years. This is misty, 
but the fact is well established that it was manufactured in 
China under the Tsin dynasty 200 years at least before the 
Christian era began. India has put forward a claim for pri- 
ority of invention, but the probability is that the Hindoos 
learned the art of sugar-making from the Chinese and that 
through them the knowledge finally spread to the Western 
nations. Nearchus, when sent by Alexander on an exploring 
voyage on the Indus, brought back reports of “honey” 
which was made by the Asiatics from cane without the help 
of bees. At this time neither the Greeks nor the Jews nor 
the Babylonians had any knowledge of sugar, but later the 
art of making the artificial “honey” became known and 
practiced, though its progress and development was exceed- 
ingly slow. It was prescribed as a medicine by Galen in A. 
D. 150, and up to the 17th century it had become nothing 
more than a costly luxury, to be used only on special occa- 
sions. Even as late as the beginning of the 18th century the 
annual consumption of sugar in Great Britain had reached 
only 20,000,000 pounds, whereas it is now more than 2,000,000,- 
ooo pounds. Refined sugar was not made in England till 
1659. The art of refining was learned by a Venetian mer- 
chant from the Saracens, who sold the secret to him for 100,- 
ooo crowns. 


THE world was made when a man was born; 

He must taste for himself the forbidden springs ; 

He can never take warning from old-fashioned things; 

He must fight as a boy, he must drink as a youth, 

He must kiss, he must love, he must swear to the truth 

Of the friends of his soul ; he must laugh to scorn 

The hint of deceit in a woman’s eyes 

That are clear as the wells of Paradise.—/John Boyle O' Reilly. 
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AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
I. 
THE FRENCH MARKET. 

T has been my privilege, or misfortune, as the 
case may be, to dwell for many years in a 
little city, which possesses many bright and 
original minds, particularly fertile in expe- 
dients for raising money for various objects 
—for the church, for the public library, for 
charity, and what not, and my experience 
in such work has been quite large. I have 
been so often called upon by various friends 
scattered over the country to write out a de- 
scription of these different entertainments 
as a guide for repetition elsewhere, that it 
has been suggested that such descriptions 
might prove helpful to many others if put 
into print. Hence the projected series, 
which will include practical directions for 
giving ‘‘The French Market,” “The Vienna 
Bakery,” “The Carnival of Authors,’’ 
“The Kirmiss,” “ Madame Tussaud’s Wax 

Works” (a pleasing change from Mrs. Jarley’s), and “ The 

Harvest Home Festival.” 

Any and all of the above entertainments may be made the 
source of much intellectual profit as well as a means of artistic 
training, by the attention given to costuming, historic detail, 
and the careful selection of characters suitable to different 
periods, and may be rendered full of interest if intelligently 
prepared for and properly arranged, while the amount of 
labor and expense involved will depend, of course, upon cir- 
cumstances. 

Different entertainments are, of course, suitable for different 
seasons. For example, “The Harvest Home Festival ” 
should be given in the fall of the year, in October, or when it 
is possible to procure the various accessories in the way of 
grain, etc., while ‘‘ The French Market” would more naturally 
fall in the winter months, as its distinctive features can then 
be more readily procured and cared for. “A Carnival of 
Authors” should be given in the spring, as the long winter 
evenings can be utilized to read and study and prepare for 
this fascinating entertainment, only given so far in a few of 
the largest cities, but which might, with great profit, be given 
in many smaller places, and which, if laid out early in the 
winter and the various characters wisely selected, would 
create a taste for the reading and study of our best liter- 
ature, which would be a valuable antidote to the lamenta- 
ble and growing taste for trash. A most valuable adjunct 
such an entertainment would be, in the study of English 
Literature, and many teachers of classes in that branch of 
learning and of history, so often considered dull by pu- 
pils, would find it greatly to the advantage of their work 
if their pupils were interested in and participants in it, 
and also “A Historical Pageant,” a succession of bright 
and vivid tableaux taken from the great epochs of the his- 
tory of different nations. In my early childhood I partici- 
pated in such a series of tableaux taken from Greek myth- 
ology, and the prominent men and women of to-day are 
not more real to my mind than those gods and goddesses 
of ancient Hellas. 

The first, and perhaps simplest of the list chosen from, and 
at the same time one of the newest and most striking, and I 
might add one of the best paying, is ‘The French Market.” 
Doubtless many of my readers have visited the Crescent City 
and are familiar with its various points of interest, one of the 
greatest being the old French Market, the quaintest, most 
unique thing of the kind in our country. All such will re- 


member vividly its picturesque aspect in the early dawn; the 
flaring lights,.the weird corners full of grotesque shadows and 
mocking illusions, the shelves and counters piled high with 
every conceivable product of a southern clime, presided over 
by swarthy Italians or Spaniards, sharp-eyed Frenchmen, 
languid Creoles or the dusky negress, while the shifting 
stream of humanity pours through the narrow passage-ways 
over the stone flaggings, chattering good naturedly, or scream- 
ing shrilly in all languages, Elbowing your way amid the 
noisy throng, through the different departments, you are im- 
portuned to buy great luscious oranges piled in endless pyra- 
mids to the roof, or served by white-aproned, gaily-turbaned 
negresses to the rich, black French coffee and delicious Chaud 
sous chaud, or Creole rice cakes, while outside the arches on 
the old stone pavements you find the stolid, squalid-looking 
Indian women, quite indifferent to your purchases of their 
quaintly-woven baskets of colored straw, or curious inspec- 
tion of their piles of red peppers, strange-looking roots 
and nuts. 

To those quite familiar with this odd scene and place, it 
may seem difficult and even presumptuous to think of repro- 
ducing it, even in the remotest degree, or faintest outline, as 
an entertainment, and yet it has, in this iconoclastic day, been 
lately done and with marked success. Considerable space 
must be given to the booth or sheds which will form the foun- 
dation of the French Market, and, as we say, in painting, 
“the background must be well laid in.” If the hall is suf- 
ficiently large it will be well to place the “market” through 
the center, but if small, set apart one end or one side to be 
given up for that purpose alone. A rough frame work, with 
pointed roof for the center of the hall, or sloping shed roof 
for the end or side of it, can be put up in a short time by any 
carpenter, or amateur workman, at small expense, and the 
uprights covered with brown paper, or cambric, tacked or 
sewed to give a rough appearance. A long, narrow counter 
with shelves of various widths and hights, in the background, 
and counters for serving the food over, in the eating depart- 
ment, can also be put up at the same time, and covered 
in the same way, or with marbled oil-cloth, or fancy pa- 
pers, white or colored. We now have our foundation, and 
it can be divided into as many departments as desired, or 
as many as can be suitably served. The frame of the roof 
can be covered with excellent effect with old tarpaulins 
(the dingier the more effective) or heavy sacking, as, in 
the instance referred to, with large dancing canvasses, which 
may be allowed to hang over in the back or down the sides, 
hightening the illusion, but avoiding, if possible, a tent-like 
appearance. 

The lighting of the market is the next consideration, and 
for that lamps are perhaps the best method, but must be se- 
curely fastened, so as to avoid accident, and the more odd 
and quaint the style the better, and the greater the number 
the more pleasing the effect, especially if gay mirrors with 
antique frames, and bright pictures, with bits of color, are 
also introduced to highten the charm. To carry 6ut the idea 
quite fully, if it is possible, there should be several depart- 
ments, one for fruit and confectionery, in which the ubiquitous 
soda fountain, and time-worn lemonade stand, or better still, 
the newer “milk shake” can be introduced. ‘lhis depart- 
ment should be waited upon by dark-eyed Italian girls or 
Spanish Senoritas, en costume. Next to it may come a Notion 
department full of all kinds of knick-knacks and fancy articles 
served by vivacious French maidens, and as a startling but 
interesting contrast, these may be followed by Indian girls, 
in suitable attire, with baskets laden with shells or red pep- 
pers, or bunches of dried sage, summer savory and sweet 
marjoram, or the smoking hot Mexican fama/és in their quaint 
envelopes of corn husks. These different sections can be 
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multiplied indefinitely, but should be carried out carefully in 
detail and furnishing. 

To return to the restaurant, where the greatest arhount of 
work will be done, in’ addition to the long countersecovered 
with white oil-cloth, with high stools attached for the con- 
venience of those served there, there should also be small 
round tables covered with the oil-cloth or gay cloths and com- 
fortable chairs. Among the attendants in the restaurant 
should be one or more good old-fashioned southern cooks, 
colored women, quaintly attired in big checked gingham 
gowns, white aprons and gay plaid turbans, who should pre- 
side over the coffee-making, prepare the rice cakes and serve 
the Gumbo soup. One or more colored waiters should be at 
hand also, if possible, arrayed in white aprons and caps, to 
open the oysters, serve the crabs and lobsters and add reality 
to the scene. Upon the center counter and shelves should be 
artistically arranged, in pyramidal shape, a variety of canned 
goods, consisting of everything that can be procured in that 
line that will make a bright and attractive appearance. It 
should include fancy pickles of all kinds, chow-chow, catsup 
and olive oil, salad dressings and Worcestershire sauce, 
capers, mushrooms, cayenne pepper, shrimps, deviled crabs, 
salmon, and anchovy paste. These goods can usually be bor- 
rowed for the occasion, any enterprising grocer being willing 
to put them in for the good advertisement they will prove for 
his business, and a list and bill of them should be carefully 
made with the selling price attached, as many persons are 
glad to purchase such goods, and a commission may be made 
on them. If the local groceries do not furnish some of the 
goods, a-well selected order can be sent toa larger place, 
with privilege of returning those left unsold. 

After the best arrangement possible of those goods, the 
next thing will be the placing of the special features of the 
Market, the red snappers, whole lobsters, with their gleaming 
scarlet coats of mail, and the piles of shell oysters, hard-shell 
crabs, clams, scollops, and anything else of that nature that 
can be procured. This will sound furmidable, I know, to 
those remote from the sea coast, and to whom the various 
forms of delicious sea food are known only by name, but it is 
not difficult to procure such things if you have a trustworthy 
and responsible person to deal with, and the more remote you 
may be from the sea, the more of a novelty such things will 
prove and the better they will pay. 

The French Market of which I now write was given a thou- 
sand miles inland, in the Mississippi valley, and for its cuésine 
were ordered, by express from Baltimore and Mobile, a half 
barrel of shell oysters, half a dozen fine red snappers, half a 
dozen lobsters and three dozen hard shell crabs, which ar- 
rived in good condition on the day of the entertainment, and 
were disposed of as follows: Upon the wide counter, or 
table, in the center of the Market, with suitable arrangements 
for drainage, were placed several large cakes of ice. On 
these, and about their base, were piled as artistically as pos- 
sible the lobsters, crabs, shell oysters, etc., intermingled and 
decorated with bunches of celery, lettuce, radishes and other 
vegetables, restaurant style. Several of the red snappers 
were used in the same way, while the remainder were baked 
to serve in the bill of fare. Bunches of bananas, piles of 
oranges, lemons, pineapples and other fruit can also be used 
with fine effect in this department, unless, as before sug- 
gested, a separate fruit stall is arranged. The lobsters, crabs 
and oysters on the half shell should be served on call, and 
some of each should be prepared beforehand to supply the 
demand rapidly enough, while an expert waiter, with a good 
oyster knife (a person who has served in a restaurant will be 
most useful) should devote his time to the work. A bill of 
fare should be prepared, and large advertisements, with 
prices affixed, varied to suit the circumstances and cost of 


goods, can be placed in a conspicuous place on the booth. 
The one given was as follows : 


Gumbo Soup. Baked Red Snapper. 
Oysters on the half shell. 
Oyster Soup. Oyster Stew. Oysters Plain, 
Lobster Plain. Hard Shell Crabs. 
Lobster Salad. Shrimp Salad. 
Creole Salad. Deviled Crabs. 
Jombay Layah. Chaud Sous Chaud. 
French Roills. Vienna Bread. 
Coffee. Tea. Chocolate. 


To prepare and keep hot, the articles to be served warm, a 
gas or oil stove will be found most convenient and pictur- 
esque, as the process of cooking should be carried on in sight, 
the appetizing odors from the coffee and oyster soup helping 
to draw custom from the hungry and admiring lookers-on. 

Cooking has become so much of a fine art in these days, 
and can be done so delicately with the many modern con- 
trivances and dainty utensils that old, prosaic features have 
been entirely dissipated, and it is becoming the matter 
of importance it should be. To the distinctive dishes of the 
Market, the Gumbo soup, Jombay layah, Chaud sous chaud, 
Mexican /ama/és, etc., other features can be added as desired, 
and it is surprising how much capital can be made out of a 
very few novelties by the right kind of management, goed ad- 
vertising and a certain amount of enthusiasm among the ladies 
in charge of the entertainment, conscious that they are pre- 
senting “something new.” 


Corn Pone. 


—TIsabella Lansing Candee, 
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THE OLICK 0’ THE LATOH. 


Oh, the click o’ the latch! how pleasant its sound 
When at evening my father returns 

From his work on the farm! and he smiles to see 
The fire as it brightly burns. 

And he sees the table for supper spread, 
Prepared by his daughter’s hand; 

“‘ There is not another such housewife as she,” 
He says, ‘‘ in the whole broad land.” 


“Click! click!” goes the latch with a right merry sound, 
As my brothers return one by one, 
Each honest face glowing with smiles at the thought 
Of the work of the day well done. 
As my mother smiles welcome to each as he comes, 
A glad woman is she, I ween; 
And as each stoops o’er her to kiss her dear face, 
She looks up as proud as a queen. 


Oh, the click o’ the latch! as cheery its sound 
As the chirp of the cricket at eve ; 

Though the folks are all home yet I listen for it 
As I muse and sweet fancies weave. 

I fancy I see in the twilight a youth, 
Coming up by the blackberry patch, 

And I list for the sound of his footsteps and dream 
That I hear the click o’ the latch. 


Oh, the sweetest music that ever I heard 
Is the sound of his manly voice, 

And the truest heart in the whole wide world 
Is the heart of the lad of my choice.— 

Ah, that merry whistle! I know it well, 
It comes from the blackberry patch.— 

He is here at last! That step—it is he! 


I hear the click o’ the latch ! 
M. H. 


THE days of life are sisters, all alike, 

None just the same—which serve to fool us on, 
Through blasted hopes, with change of fallacy; 
While joy is like tomorrow—still to come. 

Nor ends the fruitless chase but in the grave.— Young. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
Il. 


Plentiful, Appetizing and Healthful Family Food for Ten 
Cents a Meal—A Series of Letters from a New England 
Quakeress to her Newly-Married Niece. 

NANTUCKET, 7th month, 28th. 

Y DEAR NIECE :—A rainy day anda 

little unoccupied time, gives me an 

opportunity to again write thee on the 
subject of matters connected with 
housekeeping. Judging from thy 
last letter thy home is not approach- 
ing completion as rapidly as thee 
anticipated and I sympathize with 
thee in the disappointment thou hast 
had in regard to it. It is with great 
difficulty we can have such work 
done to our minds, delays seem un- 

avoidable and the workmen so often 

fail to come on promised time or not at all, that one’s patience 
becomes exhausted, and their faith in mankind much weak- 
ened, but be of good courage and soon I trust all will be as 
thou desirest. Let me suggest to thee for thy linen closet 
an arrangement of shelves, instead of drawers to pull out, as 
when they are filled with such heavy articles as sheets and 
other bedding, it is with great difficulty they can be sufficiently 
opened to handle the articles needed with ease. In front of 
the shelves have a piece fitted like the lid to thy writing desk 
covering one or more shelves, as thee prefers, and having a 
good lock on it. Have the shelves long enough for sheets, 
bed spreads, also, blankets. Then have pieces of heavy 
cotton large enough to cover the spaces and fold over the 
articles marked respectively with colored cotton, sheets, 
linen and cotton, bed spreads, quilts, blankets, pillow cases, 
bolsters and whatever else thee may need. Then no time 
need be lost in looking for needed articles or disturbing 
the whole. 

Now as breakfast is the first meal of the day, let me give 
thee some hints as to that meal and the mode of preparing 
thy coffee, a small matter thou mayest think, but one which 
causes much annoyance in many a household. It would 
seem a very easy matter to ascertain just how much coffee 
was needed, and how much water to provide a family of three 
persons with a satisfactory amount for their morning meal, 
and then to have the same every day, but experience shows 
many a one it is not so easily accomplished, simply because 
the same care is not taken every day. I like coffee made in 
a French coffee pot, but the strainers soon become clogged 
with the fine grounds, and I find a metal ring fitted to the 
inside of a tin coffee pot having upon it a bag made of 
muslin or scrim answers every purpose, and can be easily 
replaced. 

A great deal depends upon the coffee, and upon its being 
properly roasted and ground and it is often so inconvenient 
to do that in one’s house, that we buy it in very small quanti- 
ties already for use. One pound of coffee to a gallon of 
water makes it sufficiently strong, but thee probably cares 
more to know how to prepare what will be needed for thy 
own family. If thee uses the coffee pot fitted with the bag 
to the ring as I have mentioned, put into the bag two-thirds 
of a teacupful of finely ground coffee, although the old- 
fashioned rule is “ one tablespoonful for each person and one 
for the pot,” first putting some boiling water into the pot so 
that it shall become thoroughly heated, and then turning it 
out. From a boiling tea kettle pour a little water at a time 
over the coffee in the bag until there is sufficient, say one 
pint, which with the addition of cream, a necessity with us, 


although boiled milk is considered good enough by many, 
will, I think, be about the right quantity. 

If the once filtering through does not seem strong enough 
it can be poured into a pitcher and again poured over the 
coffee. If this does not find favor with you, try this mode. 
In the evening have a teacupful of coffee ground, and be 
sure the coffee pot is well scalded, and cleansed. Put the 
coffee into a bowl breaking into it one-third of an egg, includ- 
ing the shell ( the rest can be set aside for future use.) Mix 
it all well together, put it in a bag made of the scrim, and 
putting it in the coffee pot, pour over it one quart of cold 
water. Cover it light, having a cover also over the spout, and 
in the morning let it heat gradually and boil about five 
minutes. Then pour off and send to table. The old way of 
coffee making was to mix the egg and coffee together and 
pour boiling water over it, let it boil twenty minutes and 
pour off a little in a cup, adding a little cold water and 
pouring back to settle for a few moments before serving. 

Just here, let me give thee a little of my experience on this 
same coffee question, in case thee should have needs similar 
to my own. Well dol recall the tears I have in early days 
shed over the coffee pot, for I was always determined thy 
Uncle Christopher should from no fault of mine have cause 
to refer to the superior excellence of his mother’s modes of 
preparing the three daily meals, but all in vain, for one morn- 
ing the coffee was too strong, another too weak, another cold, 
then only lukewarm, that condition not spoken of with favor 
by the apostle, then another the cover was not properly 
fastened down and the aroma was lost and again it was too 
strong and water was added after it was placed upon the 
table a proceeding never finding favor in my sight, and so 
on, occasionally browned too much, then too little. Then, 
when it would be just the thing, thy Uncle Christopher would 
find it expedient to be a much longer time at his shaving, or 
tying his cravat, and then the usual criticisms would bein 
order. SoI bethought me not to have all the privileges of 
the family center in one member, and I proceeded one morn- 
ing in a most forcible manner, to express my mind on the 
coffee question, first sympathizing with thy Uncle, that with 
all the pains he took when he went onto the main land to 
secure of our friend Barker the very best Old Government 
Java, and I always superintended the browning of it adding 
to it while still hot, the white of an egg, and the shell, stirring 
it all well together, and putting it up in a tightly-covered 
earthen jar, that it was to say the least very discouraging 
that we so seldom had a cup of coffee to our minds. I could 
not understand it, as it was always prepared in the same 
manner, and the same quantity daily used. What thinkest 
thou my dear niece was the result? Why thy uncle Christo- 
pher immediately replied, that he thought me very incon- 
siderate and disposed somewhat to be too particular and 
fault-finding, that he, when he was with Friends at Quarterly 
Meeting time, seldom had coffee better prepared or more to 
his mind than that I poured for him daily at his own table. 
So the question was settled and the coffee free from grounds 
of complaint ever after. In that case I found fault to some 
purpose, and thee can lay up this little circumstance for 
future use in some matter that may do as well as coffee, but 
do not let it get much noised about for I would not like thy 
Uncle Christopher to know that I ever thought it expedient 
to take any steps in advance of him, neither would I like to 
make trouble in Friends families. 

Wives submit yourselves unto your husbands is advice 
given, thee knows. At this early stage of thy married life, I 
ought not, perhaps, to give instruction in the management of 
husbands, even if they do all need a little of it, as well as us 
wives, but it must be very judiciously done, so that not even 
a suspicion of it entereth into the heart of man, As a soft 
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answer turneth away wrath, even so a good dinner, I find, 
maketh a man less contrary minded, and even thy uncle gives 
his mind to the consideration of domestic matters more re- 
signedly after a satisfactory dinner. I think I hear thee say, 
“Well, Aunt Mary, where is my breakfast all this time? so 
far nothing but coffee.” Thee is right, but I have the feeling 
while I sit with pen in hand that I am talking with my niece, 
and take no note of time. How would thee like a Rhode Is- 
land Johnnie cake to go with a nice broiled blue fish, which 
are just now in perfection? True thee cannot broil it on a 
board before a peat fire, but thee can broil it over charcoals, 
first heating the gridiron and greasing the bars to prevent its 
sticking. Place the inside to the coals first, being very care- 
ful not to let it burn, then turn it on the other side. Before 
cooking, season it well with salt and pepper, and upon taking 
it up place it upon a hot platter, having ready a cupful of hot 
cream with a piece of butter to pour over it. Dress it with 
parsley and have sliced fried potatoes served with it. Then 
for the Johnnie cake take the white Indian meal, called Rhode 
Island meal, put two cupsful of it into a bowl, add a little salt, 
and pour over it, a little at a time, boiling water, stirring it 
thoroughly and having it sufficiently thick to drop off the 
spoon into a spider containing fat enough to come up over 
the edge of the cake, which should be flattened down with the 
spoon, so that when done the cakes should be about three- 
quarters of an inch thick and browned thoroughly on both 
sides. 

Just here let me tell thee how to prepare fat for frying 
that wil! not have the disagreeable taste or smell that lard 
has, neither will it be so expensive. Have thy butcher re- 
serve for thee, say about ten pounds ata time, of the best 
beef fat, and cut it up into small pieces. When it is brought 
into the kitchen, put it into a large pan and cover it with cold 
water, letting it stand a half hour orso, as convenient. Then 
take it out, putting it into a broad kettle over the back of the 
stove to gradually try out. When done strain it off into a 
pan with some cold water in the bottom. All impurities will 
settle in the water or on the cake of fat, and the next day it 
can be melted over and poured into jars for use. For frying 
I prefer deep fat for many things, also the kettles for that 
purpose, consisting of a double kettle, the lower one for the 
fat, with a side handle for allowing the upper one, which has 
holes in it, to be hung upon it, and so drain off all superfluous 
fat from the articles fried. Have all pieces of fat from steaks 
or roasts of beef saved, tried out and strained. Chicken fat, 
as it is taken from the chickens before they are cooked, is 
very nice for making molasses gingerbread, and, by some, 
considered nice for shortcakes and biscuit. Mutton fat I 
know of no use for (as it is impossible to disguise the taste) 
except for chapped hands and the like, but all such scraps 
are good for soap grease, and that can be easily made and 
is very useful for cleaning purposes. Fat from sausage meat 
is good for frying potatoes, also for gingerbread. Just try it 
if thee feels disposed to doubt it. 

One thing I would impress upon thee now, to commence 
housekeeping with a systematic account of thy expenses, as 
thee will then be able to determine if thy meals are in reality 
within the limit of “‘Ten cents a meal.” Pay all bills at the 
beginning of every month, for by so doing debts will not ac- 
cumulate and thou wilt soon find how a penny can be saved 
to the advantage of thy household. In my next letter I will 
try and do less talking, so as to give thee more practical in- 
struction as to dishes for thy table. No doubt thee will wish 
to entertain thy friends at luncheon and dinner, which thy 
table ought always to admit of. A few well chosen friends at 


a time is so much more enjoyable than a large number, and 
a good housekeeper ought always to have her table so pro- 
vided that her husband need never fear to bring his friend 


home with him. If at any time thou shouldst desire me to 
give thee special dishes for luncheon or dinner parties I will 
gladly do so. It had been my intention to arrange meals for 
thee, sending instructions as to the cooking of the same, but 
that seems somewhat impracticable, so I will give thee more 
general instructions, from which thee can arrange to suit thy- 
self, and sincerely trust thee may be pleased and benefited by 


the efforts of thine, most affectionately, 
—Rachel Macy. 
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A QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 

Queen Victoria’s household has nearly a thousand officers, 
subordinates and attendants. The Lord Steward is at the 
head of all with a salary of $10,000 a year. All officers and 
servants, except those connected with the queen’s chamber, 
stable and chapel, are subject to his orders. The active duties 
of this officer are performed by the Master of the Household, 
who gets $5,790 ayear. The Lord Treasurer ranks next to 
the Lord Steward and acts for him in case he is absent, while 
to assist him he has the Comptroller of the Household, who 
likewise does nothing, The Board of Green Cloth, composed 
of the four above named officials, adjudicates on offences 
committed in certain parts of the palace, and has clerks and 
secretary. The clerk of the kitchen and his clerks keep ac- 
counts, check goods, and give orders to tradespeople. 

There is a chef and many cooks, a head of the confection- 
ery department, of the “ewer” or linen department, a chief 
butler, table deckers, men in charge of the plate, pantry and of 
the coal, and lamp lighters and dispensers of alms. The 
Lord Steward is judge of the Court of Marshalsea, with 
power to dispense justice among the queen’s domestic ser- 
vants, and the court has a Knight Marshal. The Lord 
Chamberlain gets $10,000 a year and, with the Vice Cham- 
berlain, superintends all the officers and servants of the 
queen’s chambers, except the bed chambers, these being 
under the Groom of the State, as well as the officers of the 
wardrobe. The Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy Purse is her 
financial secretaryrat a salary of $10,000. There are the 
Mistress of the Robes, the Groom of the Robes, Ladies of the 
Bed Chamber, Maids of Honor, bed chamber women, Lords 
in Waiting, Grooms in Waiting ; Gentlemen Ushers of the 
Privy Chamber, Daily Waiters, Quarterly Waiters, Grooms of 
the Privy Chambers, Grooms of the Great Chamber and Gen- 
tlemen of the Privy Chamber. The Marshal of Ceremonies 
must have an absolute knowledge of Court etiquette. 

The official places many of them call for no performance 
of duty, because with the change of customs, the duties have 
become obsolete. The Master of the Tennis Court does 
nothing. There are a Master of the House, burgomaster, 
keeper of the swans, and hundreds of assistants to the officers 
mentioned. All this looks like keeping house under difficul- 
ties, and Queen Victoria ought to be well paid for it. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 
Nothing so fluent as error. 
Be mindful of what you owe. 
Look ahead before going ahead. 
Revolution does not insure progress. 
Stand fast in a good cause, but not too fast. 
He who saves something yearly is always rich. 
The way to wealth is as plain as the road to market. 
Truthfulness to ourselves and to others is a rare virtue. 
Courage is always greatest when blended with meekness. 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more. 
The meanest are those of great intellect and selfish impulses. 
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THAT PEW IN OHUROH. 


A WorpD TO THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


T would probably be impossible 
to find any man of weight in the 
community who does not ap- 
prove of churches and appre- 
ciate their value to society. 
This statement might perhaps 
be enlarged; it is doubtful if 
there is any man however 

¥ worthless, who does not agree that the 
world is better off for churches. It is 
unnecessary to remind the reader that 
projectors of our towns frequently 
ope ma build these edifices themselves, that 
even gamblers and saloon keepers contribute to their erec- 
tion, that the state itself recognizes their public value by 
exempting them from taxation. It is not pretended that 
these things are done because of any personal care for re- 
ligion, but simply as a public benefit. Experience has 
demonstrated that a community needs the conservative power 
of churches for its best welfare, and common consent ap- 
proves their erection, even those elements most hostile to 
their influence recognizing the fact, and frequently assisting 
the effort. If this be true of the unfriendly element, how 
much more is it true of the great mass of the population? In 
this are included those to whom religion is dear, but setting 
these aside, the general public loves and reverences the 
church. Her altars sanction marriage, and hallow death. 
Her walls still enclose faith, her spires still suggest prayer. 
Her ministers represent us in all time of public action, and 
are our teachers in morality and charity. These things are 
more and more true, whatever may be said as to the growth 
or decay of that deeper hold on man’s soul which the church 
itself longs to secure. It is not the present object to urge the 
claims of religion, or to set forth the call of the church as the 
representative on earth of its risen Lord, but rather to urge 
the claim of the churches from a lower s@hd-point. 

The proposition with which this article begins, of the value 
of churches as a conservative factor in the community, is as 
has been said, undisputed. Why then do not the men of the 
community, and particularly the young men, support these 
churches by their purses and their presence? The answer 
they give to any such suggestion is their want of religion or 
their lack of interest in the services, or the dullness of the 
preacher. A most irrelevant reason it would appear, for such 
disregard of the common good. If a church is a necessary 
thing for the community it ought to be supported—you ought 
to support it. Among all the family expenses probably no 
one causes more exasperation than the annual bill for the 
pew, but it is as legitimate a bill for services rendered as that 
presented by the butcher or the gas man, or the telephone 
agent. Certainly it represents labor of many kinds and of 
many people, and it implies exclusive privilege as well, all of 
these commodities which we nowhere else expect to get for 
nothing. The rent of a pew, however, does not come under 
the satisfaction of public service; it is “for value received” 
most thoroughly, and for that reason should be paid like any 
other bill, without grumbling, as a part of the family ex- 
penses. My argument certainly is not for the man who hav- 
ing had, or proposing to have all the services of clergyman, 
choir, officers and sexton implied in the bill for his pew, ob- 
jects to paying for them. I have no argument with him at 
all, but my appeal is to the man who hesitates to put himself 
under that obligation, or complains at its alleged necessity. 

When it is proposed to pave some street of the city there is 
no difficulty in getting the money for it simply because the 


whole city does not live on that street; appropriations for 
schools are generous and discriminating, and come equally 
from those who most admire our common schools and those 
who doubt the wisdom of our present system; a new railway 
station interests the whole town; a park is bought and pre- 
served by the authorities for public use. All these things 
make for the advantage of the public, and so increase the 
comfort of the inhabitants and add to the value of property, 
and therefore all willingly share in the burdens of money or 
service they require. There seems to be no good reason why 
a church should stand in any different relation to its censtit- 
uents. Nobody denies that peace and prosperity are pro- 
moted by churches. Why then object so to the cost and neg- 
lect the services so persistently?. Why should a man who 
finds a sewer a necessary protection from bodily disease and 
accordingly supports it unhesitatingly, refuse a like support 
to the church which is the necessary preserver of moral 
health? There is no sort of resemblance between the two, I 
grant, but their relation to the community is not unlike, yet 
the man who willingly pays for the one grumbles incessantly 
at the other! The support of the church has no necessary 
connection with religion whatever. Whether a man is or is 
not religious himself he still wishes to preserve the church. 
Let him then pay for its services just as constantly and readily 
as he does for any other public enterprise, and do all he can 
to uphold its power and influence in the town and city where 
he lives, just as he would uphold a good city government. 

This last duty certainly requires his attendance on the Sun- 
day services. No matter how regularly a man pays his bills 
for the pew, his i#fuence is against the church if he never oc- 
cupies that pew. The question of his vital piety, or his inter- 
est in the service, or his pleasure in the sermon does not enter 
into the present argument. If the church is a good thing for 
the community it ought to be not only supported, but upheld 
—you ought to uphold it. If the older men do not go to 
church, the young men will not. If the business men stay 
away, the boys will not come, and an institution which is rele- 
gated to the women and children may still be useful but it 
will hardly be virile or valuable as a social force. Good 
morals are absolutely necessary to the public welfare. Good 
morals are always taught by the church; the church is the 
expression of the public belief in their necessity to society; 
and so far as I know there is no other way of constantly and 
publicly attesting a man’s belief in the value of morality to 
the state than by attendance at church. 

This is altogether aside from any relation whatever to faith 
and religion. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
larger part of the body politic believes that faith and religion 
should be preserved, and are of inestimable value to the state, 
and this again merely as a measure of public welfare and out- 
side of any personal interest in their religions. The man who 
believes this last proposition—and how few doubt it !—leaves 
himself without excuse in absenting himself from church. 
Whatever may be said on other grounds, it certainly is undis- 
puted that the church is the conserver of religion, and he who 
really believes religion of any value to the community cannot 
consistently stay away from church, or omit to uphold that in- 
stitution to the best of his ability. Regular personal attend- 
ance and public support are the natural and necessary methods 
of expression by which the man who really believes in the 
value of religion may show his interest in the church as a 
public benefit, and as has been said so often, this does not de- 
pend in the least upon his own personal faith or no faith. 

Nothing has been said of a man’s influence over his own 
family, because this scarcely needs discussion. The inference 
of the boys who rarely see their father in his seat in the sanc- 
tuary, is so obvious that no one can fail to see it, and he who 
gives occasion for such conclusion very plainly says that he 
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does not care whether his boys go to church, although he pre- 
sumably hopes the girls will go with their mother. There is 
little to persuade the oncoming generations of the value of 
religion to the state in these days. The old customs which 
marked recognition of dependence on a Higher Power on 
the part of society, the family, even the individual, are fast 
dying out. Whether forms should be preserved when their 
inspiring substance is gone is a question apart from this dis- 
cussion, but we may as well consider whether we are ready to 
give up all public recognition of religion, whether we believe 
that religion is one of these forms from which the life has de- 
parted. If it seems to us that it still has a service in the 
world, if we still think it good for the community to be mar- 
ried by a clergyman, to give its dead into holy keeping, to 
teach its children moral law and pious precept, then surely 
we should do what we can to uphold the only institution still 
left among us which represents these things. Nay, more; if 
we do in the bottom of our hearts believe it good for man to 
put service before self, to recognize the virtue that is not 
marketable, to trust in the promise of a better life, surely we 
want ourselves to listen to the reiterations of these truths, and 
we must desire to promote their teachings. 

It is difficult to see how any man of ordinary public spirit 
can fail to pay liberally for the support of the churches or re- 
frain from constant attendance on their services. His own 
higher nature requires it; the welfare of the public requires 
it; the preservation of the morals of society require it—and 
the only answer he has to give to question of his absence is 
that it does not zuterest him! 

—Anna Laurens Dawes. 
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HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS, 

Dark carpets do not need to be swept oftener than light 
ones if you give them a good dusting say twice a week with 
a flannel cloth tied around an ordinary broom. 

When one has been so unfortunate as to get machine oil 
stains on white sewing, saturate the piece of work in cold 
water immediately, soak for two hours, dry in the sun, then 
wash in the usual way. 


If you are building put the hooks in childrens’ bed room 
closets low enough to be easily reached by them. It is also 
a good idea to have a closet so arranged that sleds, rocking- 
horse and all large playthings can have a place. 


Dust has such a sad way of insinuating itself wherever 
there is a place for it to lodge or work through, that house- 
keepers are almost distracted to find brooms and dusters that 
will fit in every nook and crevice. A long-handled feather 
duster, a short-handled feather duster, a toy broom, a whisk 
broom, a flat bristle brush, a paint brush, and the ordinary 
cheese cloth dusters seem to do all the dusting that is re- 
quired, if vigorously wielded. 

—Kathryne Maher. 
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DECEMBER. 
The music of the brook is hushed, 
Its restless motion stilled; 
The leaves are faded, fallen, crushed, 
The air with frost is filled; 
The leafless trees look strange and lone, 
And wildly toss their arms and moan. 


The black-bird’s notes of sturdy cheer 
From out the tree-tops ring ; 

To drape the earth the clouds draw near, 
A fleecy garment bring, 

And wrapped in folds of purest white, 

We bid the dear old year ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 


—Sarah E. Howard. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUR BABIES AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
CLAIMS OF THE ONE AND DUTIES OF THE OTHER. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BOWEL TROUBLES—COMPLAINTS. 


L8Lha EFORE leaving so important a part of the human 
By 5 economy as the bowels, there remains for discus- 
=\— @9= sion complaints which are more or less common 

yee and fraught with danger to a greater or less de- 
¥ gree. Among them dysentery takes a very promi- 


nent place. This is avery painful, exhausting disease 

characterized by the slimy, bloody stools and tenes- 

mus, or a never-get-done feeling, causing the little 
sufferer to strain, often until the lower bowel is prolapsed to a 
great degree although the pain evidenced by the screams and 
terror stricken features would seem to cause thein to desist. 
It is, however, an involuntary spasmodic action peculiar to 
the complaint. The effort can sometimes be momentarily re- 
lieved if the nurse will press gently, but firmly, a compress, 
quite warm, over the part, pressing the bowel back. 

This is not a disease to be trifled with ; its nature is inimical 
to life, even from the start ; mild cases suddenly grow severe, 
the high fever, great pain and loss of blood rapidly weaken 
the little one. A skilled physician is imperative. As a palliative 
the injection after a movement, of starch containing a few 
drops of laudanum is recommended; boil the starch just as 
for starching, thin it only enough to flow freely through the 
syringe which must be very small, to each teaspoonful add 
four or five drops of laudanum, inject very slowly, only a very 
smail quantity at a time, as a large amount will cause its im- 
mediate expulsion and prevent any benefit; from a half to 
one and a half teaspoonsful will be the usual amount. The 
theory of its action is the benumbing of the nerves of the rectum, 
exposed because of the sloughing off, and consequently the 
spasmodic straining for which the starch forms a slight 
coating. 

The diet must be of the simplest. Mutton broth which has 
been allowed to cool and every particle of fat removed isan 
excellent diet. Milk should be scalded. The foods men- 
tioned in a preceding chaptercan also be used. Remember 
to give the infant drink aside from its foods, but not in large 
quantities, moisten the parched lips and mouth often. 

I now pass on to a disease of protean nature, Marasmus, a 
veritable hydra-headed evil, running an uncertain course 
sometimes for weeks only, then again for months, leading the 
anxious parents a will-of-the-wisp chase; at times seeming 
about to yield up its victim, anon sinking their hopes in de- 
spair; often, at last when hope is brightest squelching its 
flame into everlasting darkness, leaving only a little mound 
in the quiet city of the dead. 

Its name implies atrophy, wasting away, and fully explains 
its most prominent symptom. Children are sometimes born 
with the complaint fully developed, their old, wrinkled ap- 
pearance showing they have lost instead of gaining during 
the last month or two of prenatal life. The outlook for such 
infants is extremely gloomy, chronic disagreement of food, 
no matter of what variety; continual moaning and fretting 
precludes sleep, and gives evidence of the general discom- 
fort felt, while the stools tell of indigestion, lack of absorp- 
tion and catarrhal condition of the mucus tract, sounding as 
they do the entire range of color and consistency possible, 
usually, however, they are too thin and contain mucus with 
undigested curds. 

Other infants are ushered into this world plump and round, 
they seem to thrive for the first month, then waver in the 
balance and finally lose, little by little, their vantage ground. 

The practice of weekly weighing the babe is a good one, 
as it quickly shows the failure to gain. After the first week 
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which often shows loss, there should be a gain of from two 
ounces to half a pound a week for several weeks, unless 
there’s some good reason why not. Ifa child with no ap- 
parent reason makes no such gain, it is well to be prepared 
for trouble of some sort and act accordingly. Procrastina- 
tion is too often fatal in this complaint. Depending as it does 
largely upon a lack of absorbent or reactive powers, its outset 
is masked. Its real nature is scrofulous. This term to the 
initiated includes divers troubles, but foremost stands the 
influence of heredity. Many an innocent child pays with its 
life the forfeit for its father’s sins. It is ushered into this 
world illy fitted for the struggle for existence and is quickly 
overcome. 

The particular organs affected seem to be the digestive 
organs and the mesenteric glands, which have to do with ab- 
sorption and assimilation. It matters not how nourishing the 
foods ; it makes little difference if the stomach does well its 
part, if the food is not assimilated it might as well be poured 
into any receptacle. The water in the main is just as capable 
of wetting the ground as at the hydrant, but so long as it 
remains in the pipe, simply running through, the ground is 
not even dampened. Its the same here, the food passes 
through, but the starving tissues are not fed and the reserve 
used up, there’s naught but defeat left. 

The one thing necessary in this complaint is seen at a 
glance, to rouse to activity the torpid organs. To do this 
there are two lines of treatment, general and special. The 
general includes proper food, proper air, and propercare. If 
possible a change of climate, a sojourn at the sea-shore. The 
special includes the whole armament of the doctor’s calling. 

I will mention only one remedy used by both schools. 
Arsenicum, either in the powder or pellets of the Homeo- 
pathic case, or Fowler’s solution of the Allopathic. The 
latter also recommend a general tonic treatment, but I 
think the fallacy of such a course will be seen when one 
recognizes that the trouble at first is not weakness of the whole 
system, but inactivity of the absorbent system. Patience and 
perseverance must be the watchword in such cases as these. 
Nil desperandum while a lingering spark of life lasts. 

Electricity applied either directly or in the form of an 
electric bath is a powerful adjunct, the subtle electric fluid 
penetrating where medicine cannot go and carrying new life 
and healing in its train. 

Constipation is a topic well worthy of notice because of its 
frequency and the numerous evils that follow in its train. 
Some cases are wholly force of habit, lack of regularity in 
placing the infant on the chair, or in some manner obliging the 
bowels to move at stated times. These cases require only moral 
treatment. Provoke action for several mornings in succes- 
sion, at the same hour, by one of the several methods ; the best 
being either the use of a small injection (a half of a teacupful 
of warm water containing molasses and oil); repeat operation 
if at first you don’t succeed ; or, some small object well oiled 
can be introduced into the anus, if a hard substance guard 
against its slipping clear in. Soluble suppositories for the 
purpose are kept at nearly every reliable drug store and are 
quite effective where the sole trouble is inactivity of rectum. 
A like condition of whole bowel needs a daily dose of Nux 
Vomica, while a feverish condition causing great dryness of 
feeces will often be overcome by using more liquid food, or 
oatmeal or slippery elm tea and administering sulphur from 
the domestic case twice daily. 

The cautious use of fruits is recommended ; apples, baked, 
or if raw, scraped ; juice of orange and such harmless fruits 
in small quantities. 

If a physic must be used, Cascara Sagrada is probably 
the best for babies living on an exclusive milk diet. Rhu- 
barb is too griping for comfort as it plows along the ali- 


mentary canal. Acommon trouble of the sluggish bowel is 
being tied in knots by colic. Of all pitiable objects the 
colicky infant takes high rank, (as well as its attendant.) Its 
causes are numerous ; sometimes the mother is at fault, anger, 
fright, anxiety, overwork or exposure, sometimes if no more 
than bare arms in hanging out the weekly wash on a cold day 
will result in baby having colic; or the indulgence of certain 
or unusal articles of diet by the nursing mother, such as 
pickles, cabbage, and spiced dishes. No definite line of diet 
can be laid down for the mother, each case being a law to 
itself, but if certain causes are known to produce certain 
effects, don’t persevere in them under the false idea of tough- 
ening baby. 

The symptoms of colic do not need rehearsing; they are 
well known, from the suspicious smile that plays over the 
sleeping infant’s face, to the writhing, twisting, screaming bit 
of humanity that calls for immediate relief. 

The remedies recommended for it can be called legions, 
every woman over thirty years old knowing of a different one. 

Learning and avoiding the cause is the first important step, 
keep the feet warm, give the body plenty of room, no band- 
aging, no one would want to be laced when filled with gas; 
avoid constipation, indigestion and over-feeding. 

Catnip tea, chamomile, and anise are simple remedies; 
occasionally if the trouble is in the stomach, nothing will 
start the bolus quicker than a little hot rum and water; a drop 
or two of rum to ahalf of a teaspoonful of sweetened water, 
usually a teaspoonful or two will cause immediate revulsion 
of the stomach, thereby rejecting the remedy, and with it up 
come the enemy of baby’s peace with it. This last is only an 
expedient not acure. Try by all known means to cure each 
case, either by greater regularity of feeding, removing all 
possible causes, and giving medicine, if necessary, to 
strengthen the stomach, cure indigestion and relieve what- 


ever may be wrong. 
—Amelia A. Whitfield, M. D. 
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A USEFUL TREE. 

A cocoa-nut tree bears sixty to one hundred nuts a year, 
and last year nearly 400,000 of them were brought to New 
York. The roots of the tree are edible and are eaten by the 
natives of the countries where they grow, who also make 
baskets of them. The young leaves are edible also when 
cooked and the tough leaves are made into a variety of things, 
including paper, fishing nets, fans, cloth and baskets. The 
ribs of the leaves furnish arrows, boat paddles and other 
things, and the wood of the trunk is used for boats and build- 
ing. Both vinegar and sugar are obtained from the sap, and 
the ashes of the wood is very strong in excellent potash. 
The “cocoa ” from which we make a table beverage does not 
come from the cocoa tree. The word thus applied is a corrup- 
tion of “ cacao,” which is the name of a very different plant. 
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THE MOTHER OF HIS OHILD. 


Oh, other women might be queenly fair, 

With radiant eyes and shining waves of hair, 
Yet earth for him held but one Paradise,— 

A wee, wee cot where ever to his eyes 
Show’d a madonna plain, but strangely sweet, 
With baby boy a-playing at her feet. 


He was a king, and this his royal throne, 

The crown was Love, the kingdom was his home! 
A monarch more than other monarchs great 

With the fee simple of his large estate ! 

He clasped her to his heart, the world might frown, 
He still would smile from heights of Heaven down! 


—E£. S. L. Thompson. 
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THE OLIVE AND OLIVE OIL. 

As GROWN AND USED ON THE PACIFIC Coast. 

MONG the many choice dishes offered to 
your readers, I have not seen the follow- 
ing: It is a dish peculiar to the Pacific 
Coast, since its principal ingredients grow 
to such perfection in this favored country. 
One fresh beef tongue, one bottle of olives, 
two dozen large, clean, bright, dry Chili 
peppers, one teacupful (ordinary size) of 
best vinegar, or, better still, squeeze the 
juice of two lemons into the cup and fill 
with vinegar, one teaspoonful of powdered 
summer savory, two tablespoonfuls finely 
chopped onion (should be small green 
onions, but dry will do), salt and olive oil, 
as you like it. Some may, or will, try to 
make it without the oil. Do not waste 
your time, for the oil is the secret of this 
delicious dish. Your guests will not know 
that it has oil in it, especially if you have 
our pure California olive oil, with its delicate, nutty flavor. 
While the peppers are in “soak” I want to talk oil for 
a woman’s minute, not any such delectable doses as cod 
liver oil smothered in tomato catsup, or castor oil stewed and 
flavored with jelly and sugar! Lovely jelly, “to what base 
uses does it come at last?” 

I saw it recently stated by the Zraveller’s Record, that the 
olive oil in the American market is made of cotton seed. 
That man ought to come to California and visit our olive or- 
chards and see the oil made by men whose word is as good as 
their oil. I use in my family an oil from one of our best or- 
chards; it never becomes rancid if properly cared for, and 
we use it in many ways. What a pity that parents will drug 
helpless children with nauceous doses of castor oil until the 
poor victim is forever after unable to use pure olive oil as a 
food. I have two children—little girls—who have never been 
drugged. They will make a lunch of bread and olive oil, into 
which they squeeze a few drops of lemon juice and sprinkle a 
little salt, declaring it a delicious dish, almost as good as 
California quail broiled in oil, or mountain trout immersed in 
boiling oil. I wish the “cotton seed” man would come out 
to California some time and try some of our dishes cooked in 
oil and then go back amd find what pure Chicago lard is made 
of. Our California olive oil is used both as a food and a 
medicine. A San Francisco physician has substituted it for 
cod liver oil, and very successfully. For salads I use it daily, 
as our winterless climate allows us a garden all the year 
round. Asan article of diet it must be quite as wholesome 
as angel (?) food or mince pie. 

But now for the dish: Dissolve a half teacupful of salt in 
enough boiling water to cover the tongue, cook until done, 
and only done, or you will have rags. When cool, remove 
the skin and cut into very thin slices, and the tongue is ready 
for the sauce. Cut open the peppers ‘the long way, take out 
every seed and vein, cut off the stem end, drop the skins into 
an agate kettle of boiling salted water (half cupful of salt). 
Press the skins under the water and keep at boiling heat for 
two hours, but the water must not even simmer, or you will 
find both taste and color gone. Skim into chopping bowl,— 
be sure all water is pressed out,—chop until you have a glow- 
ing mass of red pulp; press through a seive to remove skins, 
and your sauce is ready to season. Do not put in all the salt 
needed, as the olives will add salt. Add oil and vinegar by 
spoonful; no danger of curdling. Put in olives last. Dip 
each slice of tongue into the sauce, pile the slices into a deep 
dish and pour over them the remaining sauce ; serve the next 


day on white platter and decorate with the small blanched 
stems of celery, which is exceedingly pretty against the red 
sauce. The sauce should be red, and will be if your peppers 
grew the same year you make the sauce. It is delicious with 
roast turkey, cold ham, fried oysters, or with simply good 
bread. The sauce makes an excellent omelet, and the male 
members of the household may recall to you the story of 
Lamb’s old Celestial who burned his hut to roast his pig. 
Some morning the pantry door will be found open and the 
platter clean. 

—Facific Coast. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OLD LETTERS. 


In where the red coals quiver 
And glow with a molten light, 

Where the heat makes fairy colors, 
Changing to red and white, 

Lay them gently, tenderly, 
Where they crackle and burn away ; 

They have answered their time and purpose, 
In the light of a long past day. 


Why should we deal with sorrow 
And joys of by-gone years, 
Relics our hearts once gladdened, 
Or blistered our faces with tears ? 
Why should we ever reopen 
The wounds that have long since healed ? 
Why drag to the light the troubles 
That the waters of Lethe have sealed ? 


Those pages of love were cherished 
In the bright heyday of youth ; 
They were pure, and sacred, and earnest, 
And filled with the sweetness of youth. 
Perhaps the fond ties were severed, 
Or their mission long since done, 
For change like a deep under current 
Bears us swiftly and silently on. 


Bury the family secrets, 
Mementoes of days gone by, 
That found their place upon paper, 
To leave their traces for aye. 
Out through these avenues common 
Overcharged hearts found vent, 
They were safety-valves for the feelings 
But the passion is long since spent. 


Though our fingers are oft reluctant, 
And a dull and grievous pain 
Is tugging away at our heart-strings 
As we look on the lines again, 
Though the surges of Time keep breaking 
And lapping a far-away shore, 
Yet a voice whispers over and over, 
“ Burn up all the letters of yore.” 


Let us look upward, not downward, 
For grovelling brings no balm ; 
Let us look forward, not backward, 
For a dead past holds no charm; 
Let us pitch our tents where the tree-tops 
Shall catch the first rays of the sun, 
And forever keep step with each duty 
Till the march of our life is done. 


—Helen N. Packard. 


THERE is no rest, no peace; from childhood’s hour 
The soul is launched upon a shoreless sea, 

And grows but emptier the more it feeds, 

And grasps and clutches at the empty air, 

And seeking some fair object to attain, 

In the attainment finds its nothingness, 

And drops the toy and reaches the beyond, 

And finding emptiness, till groans and cries 

And striving for the unattainable, 

Till ending search with ending human strife, 

Sees in the life to come the object sought, 

And full fruition in Eternal love.—Z. Morman Gunnison, 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXIII. 


A CHAPTER ON FuRS—JACKETS, WRAPS, AND COATS OF SEALSKIN— 
Tue Fur BoA AND THE DIRECTOIRE MUFF. 
HE season of 1888 and 1889 bids fair to outdo 
any season past in the richness and abun- 
dance of its furs. Sealskin was never in 
greater demand than now, and dyes have 
been brought to such perfection that a good 
sealskin will wear a generation without be- 
coming shabby. Dealers are already in despair lest the per- 
fection of these goods injure their trade. A wealthy customer 
possessed of a thoroughly good sealskin sack will not soon 


_ need another and is not likely to use any other fur except a 


muff of the same fur. Already, natural or undyed sealskin, 
leopard skin and other furs are offered in market to take the 
place of sealskin, but without any success. 

SEALSKIN JACKETS AND SACKS. 

The most fashionable sealskin garment at present for young 
ladies and matrons is a sealskin jacket about twenty-two to 
twenty-five inches in length, fitted smoothly to the figure, a 
trifle longer in the front than in the back where it is opened to 
the waist line over the tournure. It is made with a fly front, 
fastened by concealed hooks without any ornamental fasten- 
ings on the outside and is finished without a cuff, with a plain, 
standing collar at the throat. A jacket of this kind made of 
Alaska sealskin ranges in price from $125 to $150 in regular 
sizes. Extra large sizes are more expensive. The Alaska 
sealskin is still the best grade in the market. The farther 
north the seal is taken the finer and closer the texture of the 
fur. Those taken north of Behring’s Straits have a fur 
almost as fine as Shetland seal. There is no genuine Shet- 
land seal now in market, the taking of seals on the Shetland 
islands being rigidly prohibited by act of Parliament. Seal- 
skins from the Copper and Victoria islands are worth about 
one-third less than Alaska sealskin and they will not hold 
their color, becoming shabby after a few years’ wear. Even 
a poorer quality of sealskin than this is taken off the Chinese 
and Japanese coasts, which is utterly unfit to be made up into 
garments, being so rotten after dyeing that it cannot be made 
over. With these facts taken into consideration with the 
large amount of plucked nutria and similar animals which 
are dyed to imitate sealskin and sold as such by unscrupulous 
dealers, some idea of the lottery of buying these goods at so- 
called bargain prices and in bargain stores may.be obtained. 
An Alaska sealskin sack forty inches long is worth about 
$200. It cannot be bought in good quality for much less. 
The new sealskin sacks are fitted to the figure as closely as 
possible at the back and not show the seams, and, like the 
jackets, they are considered more elegant without trimming. 
They are double-breasted with slightly loose fronts. They 
may be finished with a coat sleeve or with a bell sleeve. 
There are no special varieties in sacks. The severely plain, 
closely-fitted jacket of sealskin described is preferred by 
New York women, but furriers show some eccentricities of 
cut like a sealskin jacket lapped diagonally. The bell sleeve 
sometimes replaces the coat sleeve, and in other jackets a 
vest is displayed which may be of sealskin like .the jacket, 
mottled leopard skin or a natural leopard skin of a dingy tan 
color not especially pretty. Jackets are also of gray Krim- 
mer lambskin and of mottled leopard skin and of black 
Persian lamb. Leopard skin jackets are worth less than half 
as much as sealskin. 

WRAPS AND LONG CLOAKS. 

There are a great variety of sealskin wraps. These are 
popular with ladies whose figures have become too stout to 
use a close-fitting wrap. Mantle wraps are universally 


trimmed with some long fur like Alaska, sable, or lynx, one of 
good quality extending to the foot of the dress in front and 
short at the back is worth about $175. The most elegant long 
cloaks are luxuriously trimmed with Russian sable, but these 
are too expensive to be possessed by any but the very few, 
a plain untrimmed ulster of sealskin extending to the foot of 
the dress without any trimming, begins in price at $400. 
FUR SETS. 


The favorite fur set is a boa and muff. The fashionable 
boa is made of long fluffy fur and is looped around the neck 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the dress. In many cases a 
trimming of the fur in boa effect furnishes either side of the 
front of long wraps and surrounds the neck. The fashionable 
furs for these sets are black fox, black lynx, black marten or 
Alaska sable, black bear and brown bear, and the costly 
Russian and Hudson’s Bay sables. There are also many in- 
expensive fox fur sets, which are treated artificially in various 
ways to give them different colors. The fashionable muff to 
be used with the boa is considerable larger than it was last 
season. It is predicted that the large Dérectoire muff will 
next season replace the small compact style which has been 
so long in vogue. Sets of shoulder capes and muffs have lost 
none of their popularity, but they are usually made of the 
close furs like beaver, sealskin, black Persian lamb and gray 
Krimmer. An exception to this is the sets of Russian sable 
prepared by furriers for wealthy customers and a few shoulder 
capes made up of black marten. The new shape of these 
capes has the collar cut in one piece with the cape. Stoles 
or pointed collarets of fur are worn to some extent. The 
most fashionable collar on fur-trimmed garments is the 
Russian collar, which is wide and reaches well over the 
shoulders at the back, lapping diagonally in front and extend- 
ing nearly to the waist line. 

FUR TRIMMINGS. 

The most durable and stylish furs for trimming are black 
and brown bear and Alaska sable or black marten as it now 
is generally known. Gray fox and opossum are stylish, in- 
expensive furs, which sell at a seventy-five cents to one 
dollar a yard in trimming widths. Ladies already possessed 
of old-fashioned sets of mink will be glad to know that these 
are again restored to fashionable favor, and mink tails and 
wide bands of mink are extremely fashionable for trimmings 
for wraps and street-gowns. The revival of all trimmings of 
the Russian sable order is a feature of the season. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
EMBROIDERY FOR BOOK-OOVERS. 

Book-cover embroidery is coming into vogue again as a 
pastime for women. In old times it was nuns’ work and 
many fine examples of it, some of them famous, are preserved 
in the British and other museums. One of these, the cover 
of a small Bible printed in 1590, is of green velvet, richly em- 
broidered in seed pearls with a garnet in the center. The 
design is a broad border ornament with a running design, the 
center being a lily-like radiating flower. The corner orna- 
ments are roses and fleur de lis. The flower stems are of 
gold thread. A book presented to Queen Elizabeth by Arch- 
bishop Parker was embroidered in colors and gold thread 
representing a park with deer, trees and flowers. Modern 
work is done on silk, satin or Velvet either in original or 
copied designs, appropriate to the contents of the book or 
otherwise, affording unlimited scope for choice and skill in 
design and treatment. The embroidered cover is then sent 
to the binder’s along with the book upon which it is to be 
placed, care of course being taken to make the size right. 
The results may be made very beautiful and desirable for 
center-table and boudoir books, 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers ana 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


ROMAN STRIPE AND ART PAINTING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will you please give the arrangement of colors for Roman 
stripe, also the directions for French art painting or decorating. 
CASTILE, N. Y. SUBSCRIBER. 


WHY THEY FALL APART. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I think the reason why the codfish balls of “J. M.S” fall apart 
is because her fat is not hot enough. Do not put too many in at 
once, as this cools the fat. “ Economy.” 

BuFFALO, N. Y. 


POEM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly give, in the “ Cozy Corner,” the little 
poem by George MacDonald, which begins “ Alas how easily 
things go wrong! ” and oblige en 

CHASE’s LAKE, N. Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED MOLASSES CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to ask through your “ Cozy Corner ” if any one can 
give me the recipe for making soft, old-fashioned molasses cake? 
I would be very much obliged for such a recipe. Mrs. S. 

East ORANGE, N. J. 


CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING give recipe with 
details for making chocolate eclairs and lady fingers, and how to 
make the icing for eclairs have a gloss when cold. 

CLAREMONT, N. H. 


POP-CORN BALLS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly give through your paper, a recipe for 
sugar pop-corn balls. We have grand success with molasses balls 
but when we try others, we only have sugared pop-corn. 

NEWARK, N. J. Mrs. G. W. V.N. 


HANDY COOKING APRON. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

A “Charter Member” desires to-ask “ A. D. A. Morristown, 
N. J.” where a pattern of the Handy Cooking Apron described in 
the “Cozy Corner” of the issue for November 12, 1887, may 
be obtained. L. S. 

NEw York. 


1. 


TO TAKE OUT CLARET STAINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I can tell you of a way to take claret stains from table-cloths, as 
called for from “ Brooklyn.” When spilled, immediately put a little 
table salt on the spot before the wine dries off, and when the linen 
is washed the stain will have disappeared. eS mom 

HARTFORD, CT. 


COOKIES, LOBSTER CROQUETTES, AND CLOTH SCARF. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of the Good Housekeepers kindly give me a recipe 
for nice cookies and soft ginger-bread, also ginger cookies ? 

I would also like to know how to prepare lobster croquettes 
from canned lobster and stuffed eggs ? 

I have a great quantity of cloth samples, too good and handsome 


to be thrown away, would some reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
give me an idea how to utilize them ? IGNORANT. 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS, W. T. 


WHY DO THEY STICK ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I have bought a soapstone griddle, which I have seen recom- 
mended in your columns, but have failed in cooking the griddle 
cakes. They will stick. Can you tell me what is the trouble? 
The griddle has has been thoroughly heated without grease. 

FRANKFORT, Ky. Mrs. H. H. W. 


SUGAR COOKIES AGAIN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEFPING : 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING, October 27, a request is made fora 
recipe for sugar cookies and as I have one I consider good I will 
send it, and you can use it or not as you please. 

SuGAR CookIiEes.—One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of soda, spice and flour to roll 
thin. 

Another with eggs was asked for: One coffee-cupful of sugar, 
one-half of a coffee-cupful of butter, one-half of a coffee-cupful of 
sour cream, two eggs, one-half of a teaspoonful of soda and flour 
to roll. Dust them well with sugar before baking and roll thin. 

NortuH Easton, Mass. A. M. S. 


ASKING FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If I may take up some of the valuable space in the “ Cozy 
Corner” I would like to ask Miss Parloa, if, in her article speaking 
of soapstone griddles, she means they should be thus washed and 
cleaned after each time they are used. Why, in raised griddle 
cakes, are the eggs added in the morning instead of when the cakes 
are mixed and why should soda be dissolved in water instead of 
part of the milk to be used ? Does it make any difference whether 
this water is hot or cold ? Also how much milk should be used for 
Corn Bread, page 148, quantity is not given. I have enjoyed this 
series of Miss Parloa’s very much and every recipe I have tried 
(and that is several) has turned out “just right.” Mrs. V. H. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one in Goop HOUSEKEEPING kindly favor me with 
the address of any person or persons who can tell me anything 
about Co-operative Housekeeping. I believe there was an article 
in one of your recent numbers on this subject. Two families— 
subscribers to your valuable magazine, driven to try some new 
plan by the difficulty of getting and keeping good servants, desire 
to combine, in a small way, and hope that they may succeed so 


| that others will join them. They are next door neighbors, similar 


in tastes and pecuniary resources, and excellent and familiar 
friends. Is any co-operative plan feasible under such circumstan- 
ces? Any advice or address that you can give will greatly oblige 


them. Mrs. F. N. S. 
ELyRIA, OHIO. 


MAKING THE HOUSE AND HOME GO BY ITSELF. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will you allow me to call your attention to a statement made in 
the March, 1888, number of your valuable magazine by “ H. I. A.” 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. The statement is this: “I am a young woman 
myself . . . else I would ask you to let me offer the advice I so 
needed three or four years ago, to let me tell how I learned the 
lessons that now make my home and house ‘go by itself.’” If 
there is no other subscriber who cares to learn “H. I. A.’s” 
method of systematizing her work, perhaps it would be trespassing 
on your good nature to call for iton my own accountalone. But 
I scarcely think Minnesota furnishes the only woman who hasn’t 
yet learned how to “ make home and house go by itself.” I am 
free to confess that I haven’t yet learned that valuable lesson. 
But if there is any way of making the burden of housekeeping set 
a little lighter upon shoulders willing but over-anxious, let K. S. S. 
“stand and deliver” of her knowledge that we may all profit 
thereby. Meanwhile I must acknowledge many helps and valu- 


able lessons already received from the pages of Goop HousE- 
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KEEPING. By the way, why don’t experienced housekeepers tell 
us more of their ways of planning work, division of work between 
servants, etc., etc. We read less upon that subject than upon 
almost any department of domestic science. It would be very 
helpful if Mrs. A. would tell us, “how I do thus and so,” while 
Mrs. B’s “thus and so” might be quite different, and yet both 
furnish hints useful to the rest of us. Pardon the length of this 
note. I trust that we shall soon hear from K. S. S. a. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


ELECTION CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HousEKEEPING for November 10, a Minnesota House- 
keeper asks fora recipe for Election Cake. As the wife of a 
Major of the Governor’s Foot Guard, who were always ori duty at 
election parades and were treated well to cake, I am in possession 
of the recipe which I know has been used by four generations and 
pronounced good, so I give it you for “ Minnesota ” and other 
admirers of the cake. 

For THE YEAST.—Boil a small handful of hops in one quart of water 
and strain. Then pour boiling hot over flour sufficient to make a thin 
batter. When cool addahalf pint of distillery yeast, strain again 
and let stand until light. This should be made the day before it is 
to be used. 

HARTFORD ELECTION CAKE.—Four pounds of flour, two pounds of 
sugar, one pound of butter, one pound of lard, two pounds of raisins, 
one pound of citron, four eggs, one quart of new milk, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of mace, four nutmegs, a half of a tumblerful each of wine 
and brandy, and one pint of home-made yeast. In the morning cream 
the butter and lard and add the sugar, mixing thoroughly. Then take a 
little less than half of it and rub into the flour, which has been well 
warmed. Have the milk warmed, but not hot, add the yeast and mix 
this with the flour, butter and sugar. Mix it very thoroughly and let it 
stand where it will keep warm until it becomes very light, which should 
be by 9 or ro o’clock at night. I have known of the best cake-makers 
getting up in the night to care for their cake, but 1 think it can be 
made without sucha proceeding. It must not be disturbed while rising. 
Beat the eggs separately and mix with the remainder of the shortening 
and sugar reserved, adding the spice and wine. Then mix all together 
and let rise the second time. Next morning when light fill pans two- 
thirds full, putting in a little at a time, and dropping the fruit in thickly 
in layers, to prevent its setting. Bake ina slow oven and eat with 
thankfulness to Connecticut. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mrs. A. R. M. 


SOUPS, CHARLOTTE RUSSE AND SALAD DRESSING, 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Knowing how hard it is in winter to have a variety of good 
soups that are not much trouble, I send you the two following 
which I have found very good ; having no stock in them and being 
made out of vegetables that one has all winter, they are very easy 
to make and can be used the same day as made. 

Potato Soup.—Three carrots, three big onions, about six or nine 
potatoes put to boil all together in about three pints of water. When 
boiled soft mash through a colander until you have enough to make it as 
thick ascream. Then adda good lump of butter, pepper and salt to 
taste. Adda pint of boiling milk or more if necessary, and serve. 

VEGETABLE OysTER Soup.—Wash and scrape about a quart of sal- 
sify, put it to boil immediately in boiling water without salt. Keep 
closely covered in a large quart of water. This will boil away, then at 
the last add a pint of milk or cream. If milk is used put in a teaspoon- 
ful of butter rolled smooth ina little flour. Pepper and salt to taste. 
Then take a piece of codfish the size of your hand, freshen it in cold 
water and pound very fine with a potato pounder. Stir this into the soup 
to give it the taste of oysters. Put in also a part of the salsify pressed 
through a colander to thicken the soup. 

VeERY Goop CHARLOTTE RussE.—One-fourth of a box of gelatine 
dissolved in cold water and set on the back of the stove, one pint of 
cream, three-fourths of a teacupful of sugar, vanilla to taste. Strain in 
the gelatine, then whip with egg beater. Put into dish lined with 
sponge cake and set on the ice. 

Very Goop SALAD DREssING WITHOUT OIL.—One egg beaten up, 
one small teaspoonful of mustard, one tablespoonful of vinegar, pepper 
and salt to taste, two tablespoonfuls of butter. Cook over hot water 
till thick (take the lid off the teakettle and set the bowl in) then put into 
acold bowl and stir in half a bowlful of cream, add more vinegar if 
necessary. Set on the ice to cool. 


New ROCHELLE, N, Y. Mrs. M. L. H. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 
FoR THE -CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


112.—HIDDEN POETS. 
THE SEARCH FOR THEM WAS BEGUN IN Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 83. 


After a wait of nearly five months we publish the answers to 
“ Hidden Poets,” for which no correct solutions have been 
received. A large number have been working on the puzzle, and 
of the answers sent there have been from 1o to 30 errors, the 
former being the nearest correct of any received. The prizes 
offered were: First, One year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING ; Second, “ Ten Dollars Enough,” bound in cloth; Third, 
Any single volume of the Goop HOUSEKEEPING SERIES. 


A (1) Hay-es hangs low o’er the mountains, 
And hides their cold, (2) Gray sides, 

While on the (3) Fie/ds below them 
The moonlight (4) Weir-dly glides. 

Across the widespread (5) Afers 
The (6) North wind softly blows, 

And bears a (7) Wilde, weird cadence, 
As though ’twould a tale disclose ; 

Or as though it were a (8) Messenger, 
Like a (9) Byrd on its tireless wing, 

Bringing a message from far-off (x0) Holmes, 
Some tender (11) Harte to sting ; 

A message to some fond (12) Lover, 
To (13) Wither his fair, (14) Young life, 

By bringing (15) Payne to his (16) Akenside, 
And cause him endless strife. 

And he knelt and (17) Praed in the (18) Stii/, night air, 
On a (19) //i// by the clear (20) Brooks-ide, 

And the drops of (21) Brine o’er his cheeks rolled down 
As he thought of his love who died 

Beneath the (22) Branch of a (23) WAite-wood tree, 
Where the (24) Surrey swept (25) Swift and fast. 

Now, freed from the bonds of (26) Winter, 
Which months before had passed, 

A (27) Rich young (28) Mann reclined at ease 
And waited for one so dear, 

Whose (29) Lyte footsteps he yearned to hear, 
Beyond the (30) Hedges near. 

At last, across some rising (31) Anow/les, 
He hears a (32) Gay, young voice, 

And (33) Howe he loves it, none can tell— 
*Tis the maiden of his choice, 

As fair and bright as a light winged (34) Fay; 
Her (35) Lover she flies to meet, 

And her hair, like a (36) Crowne of shining gold, 
Hangs midway to her feet. 

The moonbeams seem to (37) Gilder locks 
With the touch of a (38) Go/dsmith’s art; 

From ’neath her (39) Hood they’ve freedom sought 
To ensnare his (40) Very heart. 

At last they meet ’neath the (41) 4ddey walls, 
Where friars in days of old, 

Directed by the aged (42) Prior, 
Their beads in silence told. 

Beneath the walls, now (43) Star& and grim, 
He drew her to his side 

And said in (44) Wordsworth gems and gold, 
“T hope (45) You? be my bride.” 

Her answer was far (46) Whittier 
Than oft is found in (47) Story ; 

She told her (48) Szvain—but never mind, 
It all was to his glory. ' 

They kissed and parted near the (49) 7rench 
Through which the water ran,— 

A (50) Marvell, quite, of sluggishness. 
Imagine, if you can, 

The moral of this (51) Zay/or rhyme ; 
All those who run may (52) Read, 

Or rather could if they had (53) Moore 
Sense, and that, indeed, they’ll need. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., DECEMBER 8, 1888. _ 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop .HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


DARKENED DOORWAYS. 

Another home has been darkened by the drooping folds of 
mourning emblems; loved ones living again mourn for a loved one 
. dead ; a familiar face, once full of sunshine has lost its brightness; 
a heart that beat responsively with its surrounding world of joys 
and griefs, is pulseless and still; sorrow has come to a household 
where smiles and gladness reigned supreme, sadness to the do- 
mestic life of a pleasant village, and the readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will henceforth miss from its pages the helpful words and 
bright thoughts of one of its frequent and favorite contributors. 

Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker, after an illness of a few days only, died 
at her home in Longmeadow, Mass., November 19, and was laid 
to rest in the village cemetery near her home, the formal offices of 
sepulture being tenderly rendered under the sweeping arch of a 
cloudless November sky—“ Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes, looking to a grand Resurrection at the last day and the life 
of the world to come.” 

Mrs. Hooker was formerly a much-esteemed resident of Spring- 
field, but has of late years made her home in the quiet village of 
her birth-place, and though living an uneventful and unostentatious 
life, magnified her place, in turn as a daughter, wife and mother, 
modestly and yet effectively, and was, though perhaps all uncon- 
sciously, a recognized leader and guide in connection with works 
and ways of utility and beauty, not only in the little community 
where her pleasant and hospitable home altars were reared, but 
she drew around her from a wide circle of acquaintances in larger 
fields, much esteem and firm friendship. 

Though reared in a home of plenty, educated liberally and living 
generously, her heart was ever warm and sympathetic and her 
hands ready to help those who were less fortunate than herself in 


fighting the battles of life. Her earthly idols were gathered around 
the fireside of her home, where a son and two daughters have been 
carefully trained for the duties of life and well prepared by her prac- 
tical teachings to follow in her footsteps. The deeper currents of 
her life’s thought were drawn into the same channels of action which 
had been marked out for the conduct of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, at 
its inception and establishment, “In the Interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household.” Her sympathy with and commendations 
of the aims and ‘objects had in view by the management of this 
journal, resulted in giving our readers, from time to time, some of 
the best efforts of her pen, while her contributions have also graced 
the pages of other publications of high character and eminent con- 
sideration. The every-day duties of her home life having her first 
consideration, necessarily prevented her from becoming a volumi- 
nous writer, although possessed of marked and well-trained literary 
abilities. She wrote for a purpose, not alone for the pecuniary re- 
turns that her writings might bring, having something to say worth 
saying whenever she wrote and always saying it well, vigorously, 
pointedly, courageously and-convincingly. Hers was one of the 
brightest pens whose tracings were transferred to these pages, and 
it is to such aids that GooD HOUSEKEEPING is indebted for much 
of its success. Lofty in sentiment, pure in diction, earnest of pur- 
pose, yet modest of expression, her writings have been widely read, 
greatly admired and of large influence for good among her fellow 
men and women. 

The most prominent figure in an affectionate and well-ordered 
home, surrounded by a large circle of loving friends and acquaint- 
ances, while in the prime of life and in full possession of all the 
vigor and usefulness of a well-ripened womanhood, the dread 
summons came, “ God’s finger touched her and she slept,” and 
many there are, knowing her intimately, who 


“Fain would twine a wreath of bay, 
And gently lay it down, 

Where sleeps in death the form of one 
Who wears a well-earned crown.” 


In connection with this writing of the death of Mrs. Hooker, it 
is both fitting and proper that GooD HOUSEKEEPING should briefly 
refer to the loss it has sustained, within the last few months, in the 
death of three others of its valued contributors,—Grace Nye 
Steiger of Laurel, Md., Anne Aldworth, “ Rhoda Lander” (Rhode 
Islander) of Bristol, R. I., and Mary F. Smith, “ Mary Win- 
chester” of Winchester, Mass. These have left pleasant and abid- 
ing records on these pages of good words and good works. All of 
them were deeply interested in GooD HOUSEKEEPING and its mis- 
sion, and all lent their aid, by valuable contributions, which they 
now and then brought with them, to our family table, where it has 
always been a pleasure to meet them. They wrote of their ex- 
periences, of their knowledge and their convictions, thus giving to 
their writings a practical value which the theories of the purely 
professional penny-a-liner never attains unto, writing from the 
standpoint of actuality rather than that of fiction, striving to be 
useful rather than famous, strengthening the weak, cheering the 
faint-hearted, inciting by word and deed, by precept and example, 
to nobler deeds and better lives. They will be missed in many a 
quiet home, where they have been known, in connection with their 
writings in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, where their words will be long 
preserved and their names fondly cherished. With them 


‘* The day is done; and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun up-gathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver.” 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR CHRISTMAS. 

The Thanksgiving number of Goop HouseKEEPING has had 
wide commendation, from our readers and the press, the latter 
having extracted freely from its Table of Contents and commented 
flatteringly on the excellence of its Bill of Fare. Now and then a 
representative of the editorial fraternity has slyly slipped the 
“Menu” into his pocket, and appropriated one or more of the 
Thanksgiving Goodies, without saying where they found them, but 
the rule of the respectable portion of the fraternity has been 
proper credit, the exceptions being quite generally those whose 
sweetest morsels for rolling under the tongue are those prepared 
from stolen brains by shameless cooks. On the other hand the 
Good Words for Goop HOUSEKEEPING in general, and for our 
Thanksgiving number in particular, have been numerous and 
hearty, and are fully appreciated. 

The Hudson, N. Y., Repudlican says: “A leading feature of 
this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a Thanksgiving Bill of Fare 
with complete directions for its preparation and serving. It con- 
tains also a capital Thanksgiving story—two or three of them, for 
that matter—while an abundance of extra good material, including 
many valuable recipes, adds greatly to its value. Its contributors 
are the best known and the ablest that money can procure, and 
hence it has a phenomenal prosperity and success.” 

This extract is the same in sentiment and expression as that 
of hundreds of others, all agreeing that those who get Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING “ Get the best,” and that its Thanksgiving num- 
ber ought to find a place in every household where Thanksgiv- 
ing tables are laid by busy hands, in observance of “the day 
we celebrate.” 

Now for the Christmas Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for which there 
will also be a special Bill of Fare prepared, more varied and 
richer, perhaps, than that of the Thanksgiving Number. 

The opening page will have an illustrated poem, “ Christmas 
Chimes,” one of Helen Chase's choicest and best, having a “ Merry 
Christmas ” ring to both poem and picture. 

A page of original Christmas verse, with miniature initial illus- 
trations. 

A touching and tenderly rendered Christmas story, “ Seeking 
for Myths on Christmas Eve, and Finding a Real Presence.” 

“ Dick’s Christmas Gift,” a happy recital of an unfortunate do- 
mestic episode. 

“ Christmas Genius and Goodies; Notions and Nuts.” 

“ Baskets for Christmas.” 

“ Christmas Dinner Ornaments One Hundred Years Ago.” 

“A Little Girl’s Christmas Box,” with a half dozen illustrations 
of what was in it. 

“ Christmas in Germany "—being No. XIII of our Housekeeping 
in Foreign Lands Series. 

“A Few Christmas Dainties.” 

“ Christmas Cheer.” 

No. XXIV of Mrs. Rowe’s popular “ Fashions and Fancies,” 
seasonably prepared. 

Ruth Hall’s “ Every Day Desserts.” 

A Page of Fugitive Verse, appropriate to Christmas. 

Cozy Corner. 

Home Correspondence. 

Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted. 


Editorials. 

And when the book is opened, 
Our readers all will say, 

“Oh, isn’t this a dainty dish 
For Merry Christmas Day.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

An old glee -has it, “ There’s pleasure in sorrow by contrast of 
joy.” Hattie Whitney has discovered the ‘‘ Winter Cheer” that 
shines against the background of wind and snow, and her charm- 
ing verses are set off with one of our artist’s best efforts. 

Christmas comes nearer and nearer, and “ What shall I make 
for presents?” is the cry in many a household. To all such Ada 
Marie Peck offers an abundance of helpful suggestion in the way 
of preparing suitable tokens, the work of one’s own hands. 

Miss Parloa’s new series of papers, “From Soup Tureen to 
Pudding Dish,” begins with copious and careful instruction for 
the preparation of the principal meal of the day—Dinner. There 
is as much “how” as “what” ina good dinner and Miss Parloa 
illuminates both. 

Hostesses have received great store of advice how to behave in 
entertaining guests. Itis high time for guests to be admonished 
that they also have obligations. The nine rules for visitors laid 
down by Rebecca Hart ought to be pasted in the hat and carefully 
memorized. They are right to the point. 

Clarissa Potter’s appeal for the night lamp is based on common- 
sense, and mothers of infants should give heed to it. 

The first of Mrs. Candee’s series on “ Amateur Entertainments” 
outlines a taking attraction for a church or benefit entertainment, 
“The French Market.” Tryit. It will prove a decided novelty 
in very many sections. 

Another charming letter from Aunt Rachel Macy. The dear old 
lady has a strong fund of sensible knowledge and shrewd humor. 

Anna Laurens Dawes presents a searching and logically ar- 
ranged argument on the duty of the citizen to sustain the church. 
“ That Pew in Church” may be an index of your sagacity as well 
as a measure of your faith. Read it and see what you think. 

Dr. Amelia A. Whitfield furnishes another useful chapter on the 
care of the baby’s health. 

“ Pacific Coast” tells how nice real pure California olive oil is, 
and incites a desire to try the genuine article. 

All about furs is the burden of Helena Rowe’s fashion article. 
Sealskin wraps are always in fashion and the genuine fur is not so 
extravagant as some believe. 

The Cozy Corner is well occupied and the other departments 
are full of good things. 

Our Bill of Fare is seasonable and good. Look out for the 
Christmas number. 


LITERARY “PROTEOTION.” 


Miss Parloa, the cooking teacher, is writing now for Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING, and warns all exchanges that her copyright forbids them to 
make extracts from her papers, even with credit.—Mew York Graphic. 


Miss Parloa zs writing for GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and has 
written for its pages ever since its establishment, always sensi- 
bly, conscientiously and practically, and as is her custom with 
all her writings, over the copyright formal announcement of “ All 
rights reserved.” Whatever Miss Parloa does or says in connec- 
tion with the subjects she deals with or treats, is publicly recog- 
nized as “authority” and good authority, and the genius and in- 
dustry which have secured for her and her writings such favorable 
recognition have a property value, which she takes pains to protect 
by copyright, in the same manner, and under the same form that 
all works of value are protected,—“ only this and nothing more.” 


“TS MARRIAGE A FAILURE?” 
No, if the two hearts wedded beat as one. Yes, if the two beat 
astwo. Questionable, if either of the beating hearts is a dead beat. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


GOOD MISSIONARY WORK. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Aunt Rachel’s” articles in GooD HOUSEKEEPIN6 promise to 
be of such great value and interest that I am going to ask her to 
give a list of things, such as bed-linen, table-linen, dust-cloths, 
dishcloths, etc., required for a beginner, and then the best way of 
using and arranging them. I havea young friend whose mother is 
preparing an outfit for housekeeping and it is deplorable to see 
her wasting her substance in useless furbelowing, when perhaps a 
sensible suggestion may enlighten. You cannot imagine the un- 
tidy, careless, foolish extravagance of a young Western girl brought 
up without any intelligent purpose in her domestic life. Do please 
be a missionary and reform us. M. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BUFFALO BUG AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

My subscription, I think, closed with the last number and I am 
very glad to enclose the amount for another year’s subscription. 
I look forward to each number with delight, and when it comes I 
sit right down and read it from beginning to end before I can lay 
itdown! I could not keep house without it. 

While I was away in the summer I did not see the numbers 
which came to my home and so did not know of the contest for 
the best remedy for household pests, offered by you. When I 
reached home and read over the buck numbers I find that not one 
has given my remedy for the Buffalo bug, which I found as near 
perfect as anything can be for the pest. Perhaps your readers 
would still like another to add to the number of good recipes. I 
took equal parts of camphor, saltpeter and borax powdered finely 
and laid it thickly about the edges of the room under the carpet, 
laying it from the base-board ovt about the distance of six inches, 
and laid the carpets back over the powder and tacked them down. 
Before hearing of this remedy I had tried ga//ons of naphtha, pour- 
ing it on from a large watering can; had used oil of cedar and 
everything else recommended to me by friends similarly afflicted. 
Before using this powder I could count hundreds of these bugs 
under every carpet in the house, and since that time I have never 
had one! At house-cleaning time I have the powder prepared 
freshly and keep it under the edges of carpets all the time. It is 
perfectly cleanly, there is no odor after the first day and it will not 
harm anything with which it may come in contact. 

With cordial wishes for the continued welfare of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, I am yours, Mrs. C. A. M. 

WORCESTER, MASs. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Several times I have seen high chairs or stools advised as de- 
sirable for tired persons’ use when ironing small articles, such as 
handkerchiefs, etc. May I make another, and what seems to be a 
better, suggestion? A low table, strong and steady, would be 
found much less tiring, as the feet could rest on the floor if the 
person is seated on an ordinary chair, which could not be the case 
if a high stool were used ; besides, any one unaccustomed to sit on 
the latter finds it a little difficult to preserve her balance when 
leaning forward or to either side. The ordinary folding table, such 
as is used for cutting out, would be about the right hight, but is 
not firm enough to offer proper resistance to the movement of iron- 
ing. If an article suitable cannot be bought ready-made, or if one 
does not wish to order one from the carpenter, a small-sized deal 
kitchen table will serve the purpose perfectly if the legs are cut off 
to the required hight. Twenty-four inches would suit most per- 
sons, I think. It is much better to have the shortening done by a 
carpenter who will know better than an amateur just how to get 
the four legs even; one, the least bit shorter than the others, will 
prove a constant trial of patience. Such a table will prove so use- 
ful to the busy, tired woman who gets it, for moulding biscuits, for 
cutting cookies, in fact for such a number of things besides iron- 
ing, that she will wonder how she did without it solong. Then let 
her try, by way of variety, having a children’s tea party, all her 
own, some wet night, or with some of the neighbors’ added on a fine 
one, and see if she will not find that they will vote it ever so much 


more fun to sit at the low than at the “grown-up” table. To get 

it the required hight, it will be better to cut off too little than too 

much at first. The knees, when sitting, should slip easily under 

the top, and it will make a difference whether one is in a low or 

high chair. WwW. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


For Young People. 

Three volumes of the “Little Jacket Series” make a library 
charming enough to set the boys and girls crazy with delight. One 
contains Ruskin’s delightful German fairy tale “ The King of the 
Golden River,” with illustrations by Richard Doyle, and the others 
are “The Last of the Huggermuggers” and Kobboltozo,” its se- 
quel, by Christopher Pearse Cranch, charmingly illustrated. 

From the same publishers comes a fine story by J. T. Trow- 
bridge (did he ever write any other kind?) “A Start in Life,” in 
which the fortunes of a brave boy who set out to seek his own for- 
tune in the world are related in Mr. Trowbridge’s exceedingly 
interesting and wholesome style. All the boys will want it and en- 
joy it and it will do them good. 

There is still a great demand for war stories, and especially for 
those written by Oliver Optic, and the young people will rejoice to 
know that he has started a new Series to be known as “ The Blue 
and the Gray Series.” He has been fairly forced to do this by the 
pressure of entreaty from the readers of his popular “‘ Army and 
Navy” Series. The first volume is “ Taken by the Enemy,” which 
needs no outline description to make prospective readers under- 
stand that it is good. The years have given the author fresh vigor 
and power rather than weakened his hold, and these new books 
will be in quick demand. 

All these books are from Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


From English Writers. 

Cassell & Co. have added to their Rainbow series of original 
novels “ The Astonishing History of Troy Town,” by Q., author of 
“Dead Man’s Rack.” It isa fresh, humorous, satirical story, with 
two plots running side by side, but having no essential relation to 
each other. The humor is somewhat after the Dickensy order, but 
less refined, and is crisp, relishable, rollicking, with a rapid suc- 
cession of comical and absurd situations and funny catastrophes. 
Without being distinctly original the humor is given a new and 
fresh flavor by the author’s easy style and choice of dialect, and 
light as the book is, some of the characters are pleasing studies. 
The story would have been much improved by the omission of the 
tedious and coarse yarns of “Caleb Trotter” about the glass eye 
and the setting hen, but these are the only dull features in the book. 
The same publishers have issued in their Sunshine series Frank 
Barrett’s romantic story of “ The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” a 
tale of plots and seafaring and pirates such as current story writers 
are hardly able to construct. New York: Cassell & Co. Paper, 
50 cents each. 


For the Evening of Life. 

Margaret E. White has made a collection of short extracts from 
varied sources with the somewhat unusual motive of “ presenting 
a cheerful view of the afternoon of life, by bringing forward its 
pleasures, possibilities and hopes.” A glance through the pages 
shows a rather somber than cheerful aspect, such as impresses one 
on a bright day in late autumn, but a more careful reading of the 
extracts brings one into fitter harmony with their spirit and pur- 
pose. They are selected with taste and wise judgment. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Visit to Jerusalem. 

A very desirable book to give to a boy or girl is “ Ned Har- 
wood’s Visit to Jerusalem.” It is the story of a boy who made a 
visit to the famous sacred city and other places in the Holy Land, 
and is written by Susan G. Knight, whose personal knowledge of 
the region visited qualifies her to make such a book trustworthy as 
to its facts and pleasing in its treatment. The book is printed in 


large type, plentifully illustrated and bound in covers gayly decor- 
ated and ornamented with original designs. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. Price $1.25. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


LITTLE WOMEN. 

I wish to make my sermon brief to shorten my 
oration, 

For a never-ending sermon is my utter detesta- 
tion. 

I like short women—suits at law without pro- 
crastination— 

And am always most delighted with things of 
short duration. 


A babbler is a laughing-stock ; he’s a fool who’s 
always grinning ; 

But little women love so much, one falls in love 
with sinning. 

There are women who are very tall, and yet not 
worth the winning, 

And in the change of short for long repentance 
finds beginning. 


To praise the little women Love besought me in 
my musing; 

To tell their noble qualities is quite beyond re- 
fusing, 

So Ill praise the little women, and you’ll find 
the thing amusing: 

They are I know as cold as snow, whilst flames 
around diffusing. 


They’re cold without, whilst warm within the 
flame of love is raging; 

They’re gay and pleasant in the street—soft, 
cheerful and engaging ; 

They’re thrifty and discreet at home—the cares 
of life assuaging ; 

All this and more; try, and you’ll find how true 
is my presaging. 


A pepper-corn is very small, but seasons every 
dinner, 

More than all other condiments, although ’tis 
sprinkled thinner ; 

Just so a little woman is, if Love will let you 
win her, 

There’s net a joy in all the world you will not 
find within her. 


If as her size increases are woman’s charms de- 
creased, 

Then surely it is good to be from all the great 
released. 

Now of two evils choose the less, said a wise 
man of the East; 

By consequence, of woman-kind be sure to 
choose the least. 

—A Sermon by a Priest in 1343. 


BETTER THINGS. 
Better to smell the violet cool than sip the glow- 
ing wine ; 
Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a dia- 
mond shine. 


Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty’s 
favor proud ; 

Better the rose’s living seed than roses in a 
crowd. 


Better to love in loneliness than to bask in love 
all day; 

Better the fountain in the heart than the foun- 
tain by the way. 


Better be fed by a mother’s hand than eat alone 
at will; 

Better to trust in God than say, “ My goods my 
storehouse fill.” 


Better to be a little wise than in knowledge to 
abound; 

Better to teach a child than toil to fill perfec- 
tion’s round, 


Better to sit at a Master’s feet than thrill a lis- 
tening State; 

Better suspect that thou art proud than be sure 
that thou art great. 


Better to walk the real unseen than watch the 
hour’s event; 

Better the ‘‘ Well done!”’ at the last, than the 
air with shouting rent. 


Better to have a quiet grief than a hurrying de- 
light ; 

Better the twilight of the dawn than the noon- 
day burning bright. 


Better a death when work is done than earth’s 
most favored birth; 
Better a child in God’s great house than the 
king of all the earth. 
—George MacDonald. 


THE MODEL HOUSEWIFE. 


She kept her house with neatest care, 
No fleck of dirt was hidden there. 

Each day she walked the self-same route, 
And kept its corners well swept out. 
Her carpets. all, were in the shade, 

For fear their colors bright would fade. 
Dirt, she thought, was a mortal crime, 
And so she fought it all the time. 

On flies she daily made a raid, 

Till none her household dared invade. 
What mice with her tried to contend 
Soon came to an untimely end. 


Her eyes contracted in a squint, 

She looked so much for dust and lint. 
Her husband’s life was fall of woes, 

For she almost brushed him out of his clothes. 
When at rest in his easy chair, 

Lo and behold! his wife was there, 
Armed with the dust-brush and the pan, 
To sweep up round “that careless man.” 
No daughters fair or sturdy boys 
Disturbed her home with mirthful noise. 
She scarce found time to dine or sup; 
How could she stop to bring them up? 


Thus was she thro’ the walks of life 

Wedded to dirt, and a faithful wife. 

When, at last, Death’s angel came 

Into her home ani called her name, 

He found her in the northwest room, 

Still wielding her beloved broom ! 

He told her that her time was nigh, 

That she must now prepare to die. 

She gravely answered witha frown: 

** Just let me sweep that cobweb down.” 

Her apron strings she then untied, 

And calmly laid her down and died ; 

But whispered with the last breath given, 

—in—heaven.”’ 
—H. Maude Merrill. 


HARVEST. 
With throbbing heart and tearful eye 
I watched the spring-time fleeting by. 


I saw the snowdrop at its birth 
Felled, by spears of rain, to earth; 


The iris burst her emerald sheath, 
And show the amethyst beneath; 


The painted tulips fade and close 
Before the glory of the rose; 


And now down fields of sunburnt grass 
I see the withering rose leaves pass; 
And night by night, and day by day, 
The life of summer ebbs away. 


I see the granaries overflow, 
The mellowing orchards bending low. 


O God! my heart in awe and fear 
Looks back upon Thy perfect year. 


Thy bounty covers all the lands 
I lift in prayer my empty hands. 


Of all the summer of my life 
My harvest is but sin and strife. 


Oh! could these tears, like April rain, 
Make moist my heart’s hard soil again, 


And stir the seeds which Thou didst sow 
Oh! never should they cease to flow. 


Could prayer but melt this ice away, 
Oh! never would I cease to pray 


Till Thou in mercy, Lord, didst bring 
Into my soul a second spring. 


Oh! let that rich reward and sweet 
Lay down its harvest at Thy feet. 
—Boston Transcript. 


““GOOD MORNING.” 


“Good morning, world !”’ Onthe window seat 
She balanced her two little timid feet ; 


She clung with her dimpled hands, and stood 
Framed in like a picture of babyhood 


The clambering vines hung low and green 
’Round the sunniest curls that e’er were seen, 


As she stood with beauty and light impearled, 
And bade “ good morning” to all the wor!d. 


“Good morning, world!” and the great world 
heard ; 
Each rustling-tree and each singing bird, 


The dancing flowers and the fields of grass, 
Nodded and waved at the little lass ; 


And the far-off hills and the sky o’erhead, 
Listened and beamed as the word was said; 


And the old sun lifted his head and smiled— 
“Good morning, world!” “Good morning, 


child!” 
—Unidentified. 


HARVEST GLADNESS. 
Praise be Thine, eternal King, 
Young and old Hosanna” sing; 
Thou hast blest us far and wide 
At the beauteous harvest-tide ; 
Angel-voices high are blending 
In the anthem never-ending ; 

Hear us, while we fain would render 
Praise for mercies kind and tender. 


Lord, ’tis Thine almighty hand 

That enwreaths the radiant land, 

That the pastures doth enfold 

In a royal robe of gold; 

Shining vineyards hill-tops hoary, 
Woods aflame declare Thy glory ; 
Thou hast hung the fruitage glowing 
Where the orchard-boughs are blowing. 


Praise for sun and praise for dew, 
Praise for love forever new! 
Praise for bounties richly shed, 
That thy children may be fed; 
Bread of Life, for all availing, 
Vine the true, the never-failing ! 
Feed our souls, in Thee confiding, 
Keep our lives in Thine abiding. 


Old and young their music raise, 

All things breathing chant Thy praise ; 

Every season, every year, 

Are Thy tender mercies near ; 

Thou, our Hope, our Help forever, 

God of harvest! leave us never, 

Till we reach our Father’s portal, 

Bearing Homeward sheaves immortal ! 
—Margaret Haycraft. 
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